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“CONSIDERABLE SNOW—A SPECIALTY OF THE BIG RIVER COUNTRY” 


OVER THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 
AFTER ELK 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


tion, Montana, on the Great North- 
ern Railway, is the route to a new 
elk, sheep, goat and bear country—one of 
the finest yet remaining in the Northern 


G ion, Mon in from Glacier Park sta- 


Rockies. 


It takes two and one-half days’ 


saddle and pack-train travel to reach it, 
including a sharp pull over the “Big 


Hump,” 


as the Westerners irreverently 


term the Continental Divide; but, once 
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there, you are in what is known as the 
Big River country, the watershed of the 
middle fork of the Flathead, fine timbered 
valleys, full of elk, and the home of 
probably more silvertip bears than any- 
where else in Montana. And, further, 
about half-way in to Big River you can 
turn off at Badger Creek Canyon and get 
into fine sheep, goat and black-tailed deer 
country. Any good hunter can get his elk 
in Big River and get out again in a two 
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pair of saddle-corns on certain tender 
knees, broke me in on horse flesh and put 
me “hep” to the diamond hitch. We 
camped all the way in from Many Glacier 
Chalets to Glacier Park station, a matter 
of some sixty miles on horseback through 
mountain passes and blazed trails, and set 
up our last tents in a little valley a mile 
from the station. On the night of Sep- 
tember 30th we saw the ladies aboard the 
eastbound Transcontinental Limited and 





UP THE SLOPES OF THE LITTLE DIVIDE 


weeks’ trip, devoting the rest of his time 
to sheep and goat, or he can do as the 
writer elected—put in two weeks with the 
scenery, trout and prairie chickens of Gla- 
cier Park and its bordering prairies, and 
then make a dash into the Big River coun- 
try with the opening of the big-game 
season. 

The story of that two weeks of camping 
and trouting in Glacier Park, with our wives 
along and having the time of their lives, 
will form another tale. Suffice to record 
here that it served as an excellent tough- 
ener for the big-game trip, grew a goodly 





next morning our pack-train loped into 
the general store at the station and filled 
its panniers with fresh grub. Our food- 
list would make the average outfitter’s 
specification look like a tin horn. We just 
about doubled it all around, for our party 
consisted of Big Johns, Injun Clarke, 
Frank Stick and yours truly—all, save the 
latter, valiant trenchermen. 

Walter Johns, alias Big Johns, the 
leader of the outfit, a Marylander by birth 
and cow-puncher by training, took gen- 
eral charge of the expedition. Strong, 
quiet and capable, he made an ideal camp 


















mate; and never was a dryer wit than his 
around the camp fire. He easily took 
place as Humorist No. 1, while, as for 
eats, it took two strong cooks passing out 
the chow steadily to keep up with him. 
Humorist No. 2 was John Clarke, the 
deaf-and-dumb Blackfoot Indian known 
tc fame as a painter and sculptor. He 


was easily the keenest hunter of us all, 


with an unequaled eye for game and a 
pair of long shanks that took him through 
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Humorist No. 3 was Frank Stick, artist 
and savage. FIELD AND STREAM’S readers 
know his magazine covers well, but as an 
incomparable woodsman, a_nickel-plated 
laurel wreath should be handed to him, 
also. I shall always remember Stick as 
the man who wanted to stay and jerk 
elk meat when the heavy snows bid fair 
to block the Continental Divide passes 
against us for the whole winter. Frank 
rejoices in the raw, elemental and usually 





HUMORIST NO, 4—THAT DARE-DEVIL RIDER OF THE PURPLE NOSE 


the forest like a bull moose. Clarke 
talked in the sign language, and if you 
had anything to say to him, that was the 
only way to get it into his head; but he 
soon showed you how poor and futile 
were mere words compared to the rich 
imagery of the sign language. Always 
joking and laughing, Clarke was the life 
of the camp—whoever hangs that Injun 
will confer a rich blessing on a suffering 
world—and he could say more funny 
things in five minutes of sign language 
than a white man could in a whole joke- 
book of words. 





bloody deeds of savagery; never happier 
or more completely at home than when 
tracking game in a howling blizzard, with 
snow crotch deep and windfalls a-plenty 
to bar progress. His humor was of the 
sardonic variety. It had an acid tang to 
it, and usually consisted in deriding and 
bejaping the opinions of all and sundry 
who ventured to disagree with him. An 
aggravating, pestering humor, ’S death! 
only to be equaled by that ancient practi- 
cal joker, Noah, who built him an ark 600 
feet long with one two-by-four window in 
each end of it, and all the animals inside. 











BIG JOHNS—HUMORIST NO. 1 


Humorist No. 4—well, let’s draw the 
curtain on that individual. FIELD AND 
STREAM readers know all about him; 
child of misfortune, born in tears and 
raised in misery! How we all do sympa- 
thize with him; that ardent sportsman (in 
print), Warren H. Miller! 

The outfit headed south from Glacier 
Park station, one saddle-horse and one 
pack-animal to each man, Our object was 
to penetrate over the Continental Divide 
and explore the valleys of the Big River 
country, where lone trappers and meat- 
hunters had reported abundant game. It 
lay 45 miles to the southwest, and while 
Walter John’s is a professional guide and 
counsellor to tourists and fishermen in the 
Park in summer and to big-game hunters 
in the fall, on this trip he went along un- 
officially as a chum of Frank Stick. The 
nearest thing we had to a “guide” was the 
Noble Red Man, who had hunted the can- 
yons and mountains of the reservation for 
sheep and goat, but even he had never 
ventured over the Big Hump. 

Our way led along the brown, bunch- 
grass covered foothills of the Blackfoot 
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reservation. Technically we were Clarke’s 
guests and therefore privileged to hunt 
ducks and prairie chicken on the reserva- 
tion. The sharp-tailed grouse were nu- 
merous around the edges of small arroyos 
covered with brilliant yellow-and-orange 
cottonwood brush, and enough of them to 
make a mess stayed with us to the sharp 
crack of Frank’s little .20. As each hill 
raised us higher and higher on the slopes 
of the Main Ridge the whole broad reser- 
vation stretched below us, miles and miles 
of brown, rolling prairie, while sixty miles 
away, in the blue haze, rose the rocky 
eminences of the Sweetwater Mountains. 
A vast prospect—an endless prospect— 
dotted here and there with tiny blue lakes, 
a veritable paradise for mallard and teal. 

Up, up the windswept slopes we forced 
our way; the long, lanky aborigine, with 
his hawk’s beak and long black mane, 
leading the way; next Stick, with ready 
shotgun; then the four pack cayuses; then 
Johns, with adroitly stinging rope’s end, 
driving them along, and finally Le Edi- 
teur, striving to keep up with the proces- 
sion, on a nag that was entirely “onto” 
him, and which stopped to browse when- 
ever he felt so disposed. 

We made Little Badger Creek towards 
sundown, 15 miles from Glacier Park. 
We had a plethora of cooks in camp, but 
as Big Johns could wrangle horses best, 
that job fell to him. Frank took the job 
of chef, and a good one was he; the In- 
dian was appointed Fire and Water Com- 
missioner, also Assistant Scullion; while 
there being no other jobs in sight, I got 
myself elected Flapjack Artist Extraordi- 
nary and Scullion-in-Chief. 

That night, after a light lunch, consist- 
ing of three prairie chickens roasted in 
the reflector baker, two trays of biscuits, 
a gallon of tea, a pail of soup, some spuds 
and four quarts of speckled pup (rice and 
raisins), we slept out under the stars, the 
true cow-puncher’s bivouac. I had a light 
6x10 green oiled silk “tarp,” which we 
spread over the four sleeping-bags in a 
row—first Big Johns, then the grinning 
redskin, then myself, and on the outside 
Frank Stick’s big frame. The last thing 
I remember was the shrill chorus of the 
coyotes; first one, piping up all by his 
lonesome on a neighboring ridge; then 

















another a mile away; then another far up 
the canyon; then all off in a bunch, yelp- 
ing together, all of them barking at our 
camp fire. 

Next morning the cooks got breakfast 
while Big Johns and the Indian rounded 
up the skates. Then on with the packs 
and panniers and every man to his dia- 
mond hitch—we used the Lone Jack, not 
the Government Diamond. 

At 9:30 we pulled out and toiled up the 
slopes of the Little Divide, a rocky ridge 
of some 7,000 feet that separates the 
plains and foothills from the Big Badger 
canyons and valleys. We were now going 
into the heart of the Rockies and the big 
fellows towered all around us. Presently 
the Indian, always a dramatic figure, 
halted his horse on a low eminence and 
talked to us in his expressive sign lan- 
guage. Pointing towards the snowcapped 
crags to the south, he made the circular 
signs of rams’ horns about his ears for 
sheep, and spikes and beard for goats. 
Then, pointing down the valley to the 
west, he pawed the air with his hands, 
licked with his tongue, branched antlers 
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with his arms and held up eight fingers. 


STICK AND HIS FIVE-POINTER 
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also making the sign of “miles.” Then the 
question sign. “Good hunting for sheep 
and goats in those crags to the south, and 
an elk lick eight miles to the west; which 
will we choose?” translated Frank. We 
had overlooked one sign—crossed fingers, 
indicating a log cabin—but that came out 
later in a most practical fashion. 

We held a council of war. Big Johns 
and Stick were of the opinion that I could 
not stand the gaff in sheep and goat work 
(in which I heartily agreed), and, as | was 
particularly anxious to get a bear (with 
inward qualms lest he should get me), it 
was decided to try the elk lick, kill a 
couple of elk and bait out for a bear. If 
the warm day-weather held and _ those 
carcasses took to risin’, it would not be 
long before all the bears in Big River 
would come upwind to partake of the 
banquet. Later Stick and Johns would do 
the sheep safari, sending me out with the 
Indian to the railroad. 

So we gathered up the cayuses and 
pushed on. The blazed trail led up a long 
hog’s-back, heavily timbered and full of 
mule-deer sign; then down into a valley, 
where we left the Blackfeet reservation 
and entered the Lewis and Clark National 
Forest. Most of the timber here was 
burnt, but the young seedlings of spruce, 
balsam and lodgepole pine gave promise 
of speedy reforestation if only fire can be 
kept out. Then up another steep, tim- 
bered hillside and along a sharp ridge ex- 
tending for miles, with deep wooded val- 
leys below. Eventually we came off this 


and down into a great meadow, at about- 


two o'clock Pp. M., pretty well fagged; and 
there was a ranger’s log cabin—the 
ranger’s log cabin, as it turned out, for 
the Indian pointed to it and made the elk- 
lick sign eight miles beyond it, up another 
valley. This was more than we had bar- 
gained for! But still, “On, and let’s camp 
in some meadow where there is horse 
feed, a mile or so this side of the lick,” 
was the verdict. 

This valley was wal'ed in on both sides 
by stony, snowclad peaks, and it made a 
gradual ascent for ten miles up to a long 
snowy rock ridge which barred its wester- 
ly exit. All the timber in this valley was 


burnt and bare, and the wind shrieked the 
requiem of the departed forest through 
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the tortured branches, but even here the 
star of hope shone, for the lower half of 
the valley was filled with four-year seed- 
lings of the jackpine, the forerunner of 
the lodgepole pine. 

Up this desolate valley we wearied 
horses and men tramped and rode, on no 
more sustenance than a nibble of emer- 
gency chocolate, while ever the indomi- 
table redskin led on ahead. As he was 
deaf and dumb, there was no way to head 
him off or stop him except to do a sprint 
around the pack-train in the down timber, 
a feat we did not care to put the horses 
to. We decided to follow him to his 
damned elk lick or die, but when the trail 
reached the end of the valley and started 
up the tremendous slopes of the rocky 
ridge, Johns and I sent up a yell of pro- 
test, while Stick managed to sprint around 
the Indian’s right and round him up. Fol- 
lowed an excited altercation in the sign 
language and a deep curse from Stick. 

“The blithering idiot’s lost his fool elk 
lick—and we're going up over the Conti- 
nental Divide!” growled Stick. “It’s Big 
River or bust for us,” he added, grimly. 

“I’m game!” said I, unsteadily. I was 
getting reckless and desperate, and a most 
royal fatigue headache was coming on 
apace. 

“T hate to leave all that good horse feed 
behind—but I hate worse to turn back,” 
quoth Big Johns. “Hop to her, old-timer ; 
Big River or bust!” 

The Indian kicked his horse and up we 
went. The wind shrieked and tore at us 
as gradually we left the trees behind and 
got into snow. Then the trail took a dip, 
dodged the topmost knife-edge of snow, 
and we came around a corner—to stand 
on the ridgepole of the world! Below us 
and beyond us, valley on valley, peak 
after peak, piled the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains. Far, far below were 
the canyons and creeks of the Flathead 
country, some green, others burnt. We 
stood at last on the Continental Divide. 
Below was all Pacific water, and just as I 
turned the corner I glimpsed the last At- 
lantic water. It was a little rivulet that 
trickled from under the snowcap on that 
high ridge, cascaded down the rocks to 
the creek in Desolation Valley, thence to 
Big Badger Creek, and thence to the 
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Missouri, the Mississippi, the Gulf and 
the Atlantic. I had seen the last Hudson’s 
& Bay water in Glacier Park, a little rivulet 
* near the Triple Divide, which flowed into 
St. Mary’s Lakes, thence to the Saskatch- 
ewan and Hudson’s Bay to the Arctic 
Ocean. Now I was looking at my first 
Pacific water. 

We had crossed. the Big Hump, and 
were each entitled to a red Alpine button, 
but we were too tired to enthuse much. 
The valleys were steaming with clouds; 
clouds raced over the peaks, and sunshine 
shone down through the rifts. To the 
east, back over the Divide, all was clear 
and bright; these valleys to the west 
threatened rain or snow. 

We climbed down a long burnt roach- 
back and presently came upon our first 
Pacific water, a little spring in an alder 
bottom at the head of a spruce valley. 
Also elk sign—plenty of it, and fresh. A 
j mile or so further down the blazed trail 
was a tent and two guides hanging up an 
elk, and a little farther on the “sport” 
himself, in a red sweater with a Spring- 
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field over his arm. More strenuous foot- 
work downhill and we came upon their 
main camp—seven “dude sports,” three 
guides, two horse wranglers and twenty- 
eight pack-horses! They had started in 
on the 27th of September and had beaten 
us to it, so we “borried” some elk steaks 
and hurried on. Too populous for us, and 
too likely, in our mackinaws and buck- 
skins, to get shot for bear and deer! 

They had one whole tent devoted exclu- 
sively to liquor and cigars. We with our 
four pack-horses, four saddle-horses, no 
“guides,” and only a pint of whiskey be- 
tween us, were no match for this outfit. 
However, the Indian spied a ruffed grouse 
in a tree just below their camp and 
dropped him with his .22 pistol, and a 
minute later I came upon a big blue grouse 
walking around the roots of a giant 
spruce, and before he could say “How-de- 
do?” I had whipped out my .38 and taken 
his young life. 

We weren’t too tired to shoot straight, 
anyway ! 

We beat it down the trail, and soon it 
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grew too dark to see the blazes, so we 
made camp on a little rill in giant timber 
at 9 Pp. M., having been afoot and a-saddle 
twelve hours and covered 28 map miles 
and Lord knows how many mountain 
ones ! 

Speaking of forced marches: we had 
that night both of those grouse, three 
pounds of elk steak, four quarts of rice, 
tea, erbswurst soup, two pans of corn 
bread, and a gallon of stewed apricots and 
prunes. 

Next morning the other three went off 
on a horse hunt, leaving me to wash up, 
shave and slick up the camp. The morning 
wore on, “lost man” shots were heard at 
intervals up on the mountain, and pres- 
ently the sound of horse-hoofs coming 
down the trail. They passed right below 
me—two mountaineers and their four 
pack animals. The country was getting 
too populous for them and they scuttled 
along down the trail like the devil, the 
forward man carrying a full-grown axe 
in his burly fist. With this he would clear 
the trail of down-trees with a single 
mighty swipe, freshen up blazes, and clear 
the way for the hard going in the winter 
to come. Both men were bearded and 
wore blue flannel shirts—true types of the 
hardy meat-men and trappers of this 
country. 

Then our own horses showed up and 
scon we were packed and on our way. 
The trail came out of the timber and ran 
along frightful, rocky slopes, as steep as 
a pyramid and full of thrills, particularly 
when you on your horse vaulted up four- 
foot rocky ledges with nothing below you 
but air for thousands of feet. We were 
working down into a vast valley which, 
with its tributaries and lesser ridges, made 
thousands of miles of untouched hunting 
grounds. The “sports” had only just 
peeped over the Divide, and they went out 
next day, having gotten two elk and had 
a shot at a bear in two days’ hunting. 

We camped on a big creek known 
as Morrison Brook, which becomes Big 
River a few miles below. For the first 
time the 9x 15 wall tent went up and the 
camp stove was unlimbered. Big Johns 
attended to the tent himself. No small 
tent-pegs for him; he used up a whole 
tree staking out the tent and another for 
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a ridgepole, while four more gave him 
shears of the proper stoutness. Mean- 
while we cooks set about preparing an 
enormous “mulligan.” A_ three - gallon 
pail was filled with chunks of elk, spuds, 
rice, two cans of tomatoes, half a dozen 
onions, a can of peas and some dilapidated 
crackers that had been unmercifully 
mauled by the pack-repes. This was to 
be the parent mulligan of our permanent 
camp, the spring from which all other 
mulligans should flow, so we builded it 
substantially. Stick made a bag of plum 
duff for dessert and two trays of corn 
bread. The Indian and Big Johns led the 
attack on the mulligan. Stick and I were 
also in the midst of the fray, and when 
the battle was over there was a mighty 
small parent left for the next mulligan ! 

“Did we fill you fellows up—for once?” 
queried Stick. 

“Well,” grinned Big Johns, “when you 
fellows clear out of here, Injun and I'll 
have a heluva good time cookin’ up a little 
somethin’ to eat!” 

We lit our pipes and smoked by the 
light of the camp “gas lamp.” No one 
made a move towards the piles of dishes. 
Finally I made the “heap washee” sign to 
the Noble Red Man, who so far unbent 
his dignity as to comply. We were in 
the heart of the Big River country at last. 

Next morning we woke up to find it 
snowing heavily and over a foot of snow 
already on the ground. I put up the For- 
ester tent, to keep the grub panniers in 
and give us more room in the big tent. I 
could have slept in the Forester, as on 
many of the nights before, but in a hunt- 
ing trip in heavy snow, where everyone 
comes in at night tired out and wet to the 
skin, you want a closed tent with a stove 
in it and a clothes-line for drying out wet 
garments. And, as Big Johns remarked, 
“A fellow can get awful doggoned hot 
a-settin’ on that there stove.” 

As soon as the camp was ship-shape to 
stand heavy snow, we donned our overalls 
and mackinaws, and with axe in belt, com- 
pass in pocket and rifle over shoulder, 
set out into the silent forest. Showers of 
dry snow fell on our mackinaws from 
every spruce and fir sapling, and the go- 
ing under foot was of the hardest. Soon 
I was entirely alone, exploring the heavily 
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timbered creek bottom, expecting to start 
a grizzly from every bush, and ready to 
fly up a tree at the first growl. Hardly 
had I gone half a mile before there was 
a crash in the small timber on the moun- 
tain slope, and I kneeled down to look 
under the spruces and catch sight of four 
legs going like the wind. Of course, it 
might be one of our horses, so I did not 
start anything with the rifle, but dashed 
up the hill at top speed and soon came out 
ou the main trail. Then I jumped to the 
conclusion that it must have been a horse, 
but later came out onto a meadow dotted 
with spruces and alders, and there were 
the fresh elk tracks. There also was the 
fork of Morrison Creek with a lesser 
tributary, and, as it looked trouty, I de- 
cided to try it next day. I also ran into 
Stick’s trail and soon found the gentleman 
himself, and later we picked up the In- 
dian. No one had seen a track but mine, 
and we then and there decided that the 
elk were still up on the ridges. Back to 
camp, knees wet and thighs wet under- 
neath; there seems to be no material that 
will keep wet snow from penetrating to 
the skin. Overalls, khaki, brown canvas, 
corduroy, and wool cloths—they all suc- 
cumbed to the wet cakes of snow driven 
against your legs in walking. 

“A man’ll as soon wade through hell on 
wax legs as go through this snow without 
getting wet!” snorted Big Johns. “I’m 
settin’ here to tell you, old settler, that 
you want to wear overalls in this country, 
and let y’re legs get wet. Keep your 
warm, dry pants in the tent and put ’em 
on when you come in.” 

All of which was well enough for the 
others, but I only had one pair, so every 
night I had to sit around the stove for an 
hour drying them out before I could go 
tc bed. 

The next day Stick took the north 
ridges and the Indian the south, while I 
went trouting in the creek bottom, taking 
the rifle along, of course. I had a great 
day exploring the pools and got so far 
from camp that I built me a fire on the 
snow and made me two cups of tea and 
a cup of erbswurst from the emergency 
kit in the ditty bag. The trout had all 
gone down to Big River, but this brook is 
full of them in warm weather. 





The Indian got his elk this day. He 
was following the tracks of a big fellow 
when he came upon this one feeding in a 
burnt timber park high up on the south 
ridge. ‘The antlers were nothing much, 
but the meat was young and tender and 
we had a great feed of fresh elk liver and 
bacon next morning. That day the snow 
was still falling heavily. It was crotch 
deep and desperately hard going for a 
short-legged man like me. Stick and the 
Indian spent the day trailing that big elk 
which the red man had seen the day be- 
fore, while Big Johns and I went up and 
got out the meat and hide of his small 
elk. The rest of the afternoon I spent 
tracking a buck deer about the creek 
bottom, and a merry dance he led me, 
through alder swamps and willow ravines, 
neck deep in snow half the time. I finally 
came home and put a Te Deum into score, 
which amused the Indian hugely. He 
grabbed up a couple of logs of wood and 
danced and fiddled all around the tent, 
under the impression that I was writing 
ragtime. The great silent places are fine 
for writing music—no jangling bells or 
devilish rackets to tear and destroy the 
delicate fabric, complete in all its har- 
monies, which floats in the musician’s 
mind, and which is so extremely difficult 
to get into score, even where there is ab- 
solute quiet. This Te Deum wrote itself, 
on horseback going up Desolation Valley. 
The infernal thing went along like a 
house afire and was comparatively easy 
to score. I got three Kyries and part of 
an organ sonata scored by the light of the 
camp lamp on this trip, and to me it was 
one of the most enjoyable features of the 
big-game hunt—besides giving the red 
chieftain unending sources of merriment! 

Next day’ the snow abated somewhat 
and we all set out. I hunted up the creek 
bottom for bear sign, while Stick took 
the north ridges again. It was after an- 
other ditty-bag lunch in the snow that my 
luck turned. Disgusted with the empty 
creek bottoms, I turned up a little “draw” 
and at once put up two ruffed grouse. 
Pressing the magazine spring, out flew 
the clip of coast-defense loads and in went 
a clip of light-load armory cartridges. I 
shot both grouse, and my shots evidently 
started things, for presently I came upon 
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a hot elk track and was off in pursuit. I 
was there for bear, but just couldn’t help 


following those tracks! Up, up they led, 
over impossible ledges and deep drifts, 
poor short-legged me following and floun- 
dering after. Soon I came out on a bald 
face of the mountain and was looking out 
over the whole world. Below lay our 
valley and a dozen others, branching off 
in every direction. The tracks led back 
over the rocks and then into a heavily 
timbered country on the steep slopes of the 
mountain. Next a cow track joined the 
big bull, and they went along together, 
mile after mile. It began to grow dark, 
but I pushed on, sure of him now. Then 
—a man’s track joined in and took up the 
trail. I stopped disgustedly.. It was that 
ubiquitous and long-legged Frank Stick 
again! If I had only known it, my elk 
was already shot; and also, if I had only 
known it, only half a mile farther on were 
what I wished most in the world to see— 
comparatively fresh bear tracks. But the 
probabilities are that I would have fol- 
lowed them, in all my youth and inno- 
cence, and been eaten alive for my pains. 
The mountaineers hunt silver-tips in this 
country in pairs, never one man alone. As 
Big Johns put it, “You never want to hunt 
Old Eph alone in this country. You might 
come upon him sudden-like and be too 
near to start anything; or you might hit 
him in some part that ain’t vital, or in the 
hind leg, an’ he’d come at you so fast on 
the other three as to get you before you’d 
ever get that d n bolt gun of your’n 
reloaded.” 

But I saw Stick’s track and knew that 
the hunt was over, so far as that elk was 
concerned. I looked about me, to realize 
that I was Jost, good and proper. Oppo- 
site was a high, green mountain, while our 
range was burnt over. Had it come up 
in the night—and where was I, anyhow? 
The brook, far below, roared and tum- 
bled, while ours was placid and slow, in a 
broad, timbered bottom. To follow that 
brook might take you anywhere. The 
compass said it flowed south, but it might 
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run down a whole valley before joining 
Big River. It was snowing heavily and 
getting dark, and I had a thousand miles 
all to myself to wander in. I made up my 
mind to cross over that green ridge, and 
then, if the next valley was also unfa- 
miliar, to den up for the night and back- 
track next day. I pranced down to the 
brook with this idea in mind, and then 
came on fresh track of a monster elk. 
That settled it; no camp-hunting for me 
while that elk was at large! He was sure 
one dammer elk, for he crossed the brook 
in one leap down a ten-foot drop that cost 
me five minutes of careful climbing. Then 
he did a series of leap-the-leaps over 
windfalls and drifts, breast high, through 
which I floundered and rolled, cursing 
him wrathfully at every tumble. Then he 
chose a fresh mountain, and up it he went, 
through the timber, the roughest country 
I ever saw. I got very tired, and finally 
gave out, the way a man will when he 
reaches the end of his string. Wearily I 
back-tracked the brook and then toiled up 
over the green ridge. It led into a park 
country of giant spruces full of elk tracks, 
and soon I ran into a regular yard of 
them—places where they had pawed up 
the snow and put in the day feeding. But 
I would rather have seen a single human 
track just then than all the elk tracks in 
the world! Over another knoll and— 
blessed sight—our own high, burnt ridges 
across the valley! The faint night light 
that comes in snowy weather served me 
now, as I plunged into a half-mile of dense 
small spruce timber, and then I hit the 
main trail running like a cleared lane 
through the forest. A little later Stick, of 
the long legs, and Big Johns caught up to 
me. They had killed “my” elk all right—a 
fine five-pointer. Stick got him with two 
running shots at a hundred yards in a 
burnt timber park, high up in the moun- 
tains. We got home at nine o’clock, tired 
out and wet through. We ate my two 
grouse and two the Indian had shot for 
supper, besides a pail of elk mulligan, 
biscuits, tea and stewed dried apples. 


(To be concluded) 


In the next issue the editor’s elk, snowed in, 


and the breaking out over the Continental Divide 
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“6 HIS is to certify that John Doe, 
of Pohank, N. Y., is hereby duly 


licensed to hunt and kill with fire- 
arms animals, birds and fowl which the 
law permits to be killed, in accordance 
with the law of the State of New York. 
This license is non-transferable and ex- 
pires with the first day of December, 
19—.”’ 

You as a resident of the grand old 
State of the Union in which you live 
should in these words be entitled to hunt 
the State’s game. For this priceless 
privilege, for this respite from the daily 
grind of bread-winning, from the un- 
healthy conditions of office work, you pay 
the State $1, more or less, which is pre- 
sumably the State’s revenue for the pur- 
pose of keeping up the supply of wild 
game. All over this enormous country of 
curs this privilege to be a hunter goes 
with our other rights of citizenship. In 
no other country in the world can you, 
for any such price, buy a privilege of this 
kind. 

For centuries we have been known as 
a nation of riflemen—of men in whom the 
essential qualities of the soldier are bred 
in the bone. It is on this belief that our 
government relies for the protection of 
the existence of the nation—on the assur- 
ance that the enlisting offices will readily 
fill the ranks of our small standing army 
with men who know how to shoot. We 
have thus escaped the burden of a stand- 
ing army, a burden which in every Euro- 
pean country is borne by the people as a 
crushing load, an unendurable clog in the 
winning of a fair living wage and a fair 
share of the comforts and freedom which 
go to make up civilized existence. 

In our country, this assurance that we 





are a nation of riflemen is rapidly passing 
away. Only thirty years ago the adven- 
turous boy or man who was not familiar 
with both rifle and shotgun was hard to 
find, because the then abundant game af- 
forded him every opportunity to attain 
proficiency. To-day more and more the 
percentage of men who go afield with fire- 
arms iS decreasing, and the cities are fill- 
ing with human herds absolutely valueless 
as soldiers or fighting men. 

In Europe this condition has always 
been so. The crown seized the game as 
its natural right, and the nobility derived 
their title to the game from the crown. 
They were allowed to do so because to 
the people their nobility represented their 
defensive force, the military ability which 
could in time of necessity organize an 
army of fighting men. And ever since, 
the price of the loss of their game to the 
common people has been the burden of a 
standing army, a burden only limited by 
their rulers to the ultimate capacity of 
the people to support its expense. 

A century ago our forefathers fought 
for the right of the people to own their 
own land, to own their own game, to rely 
on themselves alone for national defense. 
Are we, just one hundred years later, go- 
ing to let all this go and become a nation 
defended by a great standing army? Are 
we going to pay the price of inability to 
shoot by giving the four best years of our 
lives to a military despotism? A soldier, 
in the essence, is one who can drive a 
bullet through the heart of his enemy. In 
1861 the superiority of that kind of sol- 
dier was firmly established when the Army 
of Northern Virginia again and again de- 
feated armies twice its size because its 
rank and file could shoot. Drill is valu- 
able; generalship is valuable; commissary 
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organization is valuable, but they are all 
valueless unless the armed man can shoot. 
Without such men Stonewall Jackson 
could never have performed the brilliant 
military feats which wrote his name high 
in the list of American generals. 

Now, all this reverts to the question of 
the possession of land. In England to- 
day the people are awaking at last to the 
fact that through no conceivable right can 
a few hundred of the nobility shut off a!l 
the land of the country for grouse pre- 
serves whilst the citizenry cannot even 
make a living wage. In the essence of 
things all land belongs to the English 
Crown; in our country, to the State. If 
you think that your real estate actualiy 
belongs to you, one experience of the 
Right of Eminent Domain will convince 
you otherwise. It is only under the pro- 
viso that what you do with your land is 
to the best interests of the community that 
you hold it at all. If the people need it 
as part of a railroad right of way, how 
promptly it is condemned by the State, 
taken away from you for a just price and 


used for the good of the people who must 


travel on the railroad! Now, in the long 
run, are you using your land to the best 
interests of the people when you shut it 
cff against the man who would under his 
hunting license follow the State’s game 
Over your property? He can show clear- 
ly that his trespass worked you no harm; 
that he is within his rights in pursuing 
wild game; that unless you suffer actual 
damage you have no grievance .against 
him. 

And in the long run this will be the 
ultimate decision of the courts when the 
matter of posted lands is fought out 
to a finish. You are holding your land 
as a fief of the State. You can turn it 
to agriculture, to forestry, to any purpose 
which works for your own and the peo- 
ple’s welfare, but you cannot use it for 
anything which is harmful to the best in- 
tcrests of the people of the State. This 
proposition is more and more becoming 
the broad principle behind forest legisla- 
tion, water conservation, public - carrier 
service and the like, and it will eventually 
become a basis of game legislation in the 
future. Have you any right to deny a 
fellow-citizen the right to cross your land 
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in the pursuit of game, so long as he does 
your property no harm? 

In this issue Mr. S. D. Barnes presents 
a few thoughts on this broad subject, and 
we believe that the time is coming when 
the citizenry of our States must meet this 
problem fairly and squarely and solve it 
in the right. We print an introductory 
letter by Mr. John Burnham, President 
of the American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association, in which he con- 
curs in Mr. Barnes’ view and urges the 
matter for serious consideration by our 
game protective societies. 

Suppose all the land of your State were 
posted; how would it work out, in the long 
run, towards the welfare of the State? 
The sportsman—the man who endures the 
fatigue and discomfort of hunting because 
there is within him the adventurous spirit, 
the ardor, the love of firearms, in a word, 
the fighting spirit—he is the man who 
suffers, who becomes debarred from any 
enjoyment of his hunting license. The 
hunting of game gets to be commercial- 
ized, as it is in England and on the Conti- 
nent. The rich man pays out of his plenty 
and hires other men to “beat” his game, 
killing the half-tame, hand-raised birds by 
the thousand, and he makes his expenses 
by the sale of this game in the markets. 
Meanwhile the people, the raw material 
of the State’s armies, look on and won- 
der by what right that one man is enjoy- 
ing all the shooting, the State’s game, 
which is denied to them. Certainly the 
State’s hunting license did not give him 
any exclusive privilege. 

Carry the argument to its logical con- 
clusion: the sportsman sells his rifle and 
shotgun and joins the ranks of the stay- 
at-homes, the gardeners, the men to whom 
the zest of a day afield with a gun has 
no attraction. Eventually the need arises 
and the State issues a call to arms. What 
sort of man responds to its appeal? Is he 
anything like the recruiting-office volun- 
teer of ’61, or even that of ’98? 

The answer will be found—too late— 
when such an army is stood up against 
one that is trained to arms—one that 
would rend it apart as a wolf among 
sheep. This is what we have to face; 
either give America free shooting, or its 
alternative, the burden of a standing army 





McCROHAN AND SLAMMIN— GUIDES 


Ml. THE ADVENTURE OF THE ICE PICK AND THE TRUE HISTORY OP THE FIGHT “BECHUNE\” 
DAVID AND GOLIATH 


BY W. J. H. NOURSE 


OW ye’s must all know that me and 
N Slammin was all wore out be this 

toime. Sure in wan short month we 
had been ship-wrecked, thrun up on the 
bould coast of Maine, resthored to loife 
be a Boss Guide, hired to thrack moose, 
spint all of our stringth doin’ it, and just 
because we invinted the foinest labor- 
savin’ device in the wourl’ for makin’ 
moose thracks, sure we were foired from 
the job wid no ifs or an’s and spint our 
first noight in a cave we found be good 
luck. 

All noight long I fed the foire wid little 
bits of dhry wood we found in the cave, 
and all noight long Slammin thried to 
shlape and avoid me personal remarks. 
As for meself, I had the insomnia so bad 
I couldn’t shlape at all. At last day 
broke, but in thim parts it don’t break fast, 
and be the same token me and Slammin 
did not break any fast. For breakfast we 
took up a hole in our belts and stharted 
for the “road tin moiles north.” 

In the noight it had frozen and there 
was a chrust on the snow that would let 
ye through aisy but made it hard to drag 
yer foot out. We were not goin’ fast, 
but wearyin’ fast, and gettin’ hungrier 
every minute. Me stomach was loike an 
empty hot-wather bottle and I could ’most 
hear the soides of it flappin’ together at 
ivery step. 

As I am a livin’ man we thramped a 
thousand moiles be noon, and Slammin 
got to talkin’ about things to ate. 

“McCrohan,” says he, “I wisht I was 
back home havin’ pertaties and ‘point,’ ” 
says he. “I mind well, whin toimes were 
hard, how we childer would be lave to 
point our pertaties at the herrin’ on the 
plate, but father could rub his on. And 
whin things were better and me mother 
cooked a herrin’, she would say to us 
childer, ‘Dip in the dippin’ and lave the 
herrin’ for father.’” 


And so the conversation run along till 
—glory be—we come to the thracks af a 
railroad, and half a moile down thim we 
seen a thrain sthalled in the snow. The 
lads were workin’ on it and said that if 
we would lend a hand on a shovel they 
would carry us to the next sthation. So 
we did shovel and most broke in two wid 
the pains. ’Twas aither me back or me 
stomach that aked, but they was so clost 
together that I could not tell at all. Well, 
sor, wid the help of me and Slammin they 
got her throu’ the dhrift and give us a 
warm place in the caboose. We asked the 
lads for a bite, but divil the bit did they 
have, thim havin’ a_ chanct to ate at the 
railroad dinin’-room at noon. 

Well, sor, the train got to what they 
called a junction, and as we got there a 
passenger thrain came and out gets a lot 
of sphorts wid guns and things. Wan of 
thim asked for Hank, and the sthation 
masther tould thim didn’t they know 
Hank was most dead wid pnewmoney? 
Thin the sphorts was all up in the air and 
for goin’ home, for they couldn’t git along 
widout a guide. 

I looked at Slammin and Slammin 
looked at me, and from the look of him 
I knew he would sthand for anything that 
would bring a meal, so I up and tells the 
lads that we was guides just goin’ to 
Maine for the moose huntin’, but to help 
thim out we would sthay wid thim till 
Hank got well. This was plasin’ to thim 
and they put us to work loadin’ their 
thruck on a big bobsled, and in tin min- 
utes we was droivin’ to their camp. ’Twas 
most noight and we heard wan lad, talkin’ 
awful shlow—he didn’t sthutter, but 
talked loike a anthem—sayin’ that it was 
lucky they had their dinner on the thrain, 
so they would be no cookin’ in camp that 
noight. Hearin’ that was the last knock 
on the camel’s back for me and Slammin. 
I wint into a thrance and all I could see 
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was threes and snow sloidin’ by and me 
head swimmin’ loike a top. 

At lasht we sthopped and, of course, it 
was me and Slammin that did the unload- 
in’, built the foire in the biggest foire- 
place I ever seen, and all the odd jobs. 
At lasht we was done, and done up, and 
the boss showed us our bunks, and thin 
I made bould to tell him that we didn’t 
have any supper and that a small snack 
would be no insult to our faculties. Sure 
the lad was sorry for us, and tould us to 
go roight to the kitchen and fry ourselves 
some coffey and anything else we wanted. 
I tould him ’twas a Friday and had they 
any fish? He said they was sardines, but 
they was Frinch and small, but we could 
have as many cans as we wanted. 

The foire was goin’ in the kitchen 
sthove, and sure enough there was a can 
of little fish all shwimmin’ round. And 
be the powers it was not long before they 
was shwimmin’ in hot butther in the pan 
and thin in coffey inside me and Slammin. 
They was small and not very tasty, but 
wid the bread and coffey them sardines 
filled a long-felt want. 

The boss invoited us in where they was 
playin’ forty-foives, or the like, and we 
filled our poipes and was soon as happy 
as kings. 

I thin began to take notice of the place. 
Over the mantle I sees the head of what 
T am sure is a Jew bull be the nose on 
him, only he have horns loike the rudder 
of a ship, only wid prongs on thim. Slam- 
min whispered to me that that was the 
kind of animile he seen the day he was 
scared makin’ moose thracks. And thin 
we found out be the lads’ talk that the 
Jew bull was a moose, and if Slammin 
had had any edication we would sthill be 
moose guides wid our friends Percy and 
Reggie. 

Afther a whoile the boss says to me, 
“McCrohan, put some fresh wather in the 
bait can.” 

“Where is the bait can, and what its 
it?” says I. 

“Why, the loive bait in the can in the 
kitchen,” says he. 

And thin a great loight come to me. 
Sure ’twas the bait that me and Slammin 
had fried for sardines! How to explain 


it was past me, but to gain a little toime 
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and give Slammin a chanst to think up 
somethin’ of a schame to git us out of the 
schrape, I says: 

“Do ye’s use bait here? Sure me 
father, who was the gratest fisherman in 
Ireland, tould me that in Scotland and the 
north of Ireland they use no bait at all 
at all. They goes what they calls guddlin’ 
for throut.” 

This intherests the lads and they wants 
to know how ye guddle, so I says, “Whin 
ye go guddlin’ ye lay flat be the soide of 
the sthrame and slip yer arm gintly down 
in the wather till yer hand is under a 
throut that is laid up be the bank or a 
rock. Thin ye tickle him on the belly till 
he laffs, and ye kape on ticklin’ till he laffs 
so hard he drowns; then ye lift him out 
on the bank.” 

I don’t think the lads belaved a word 
I tould thim, for they just laffed and said 
ye couldn’t guddle through the ice, so | 
had better hurry and put fresh wather on 
the bait before they was all dead. 

And Slammin sot there loike a wooden 
image, so I has to up and tell thim thot | 
misdoubted but me and Slammin had got 
the bait mixed wid the sardines and ate 
thim. Howly murthur! thim sphorts made 
wan dash for the kitchen and ye would 
think all hell had broke loose, wid me and 
Slammin in the front row. So be this and 
be that we had wurds said to us, and in 
the ind was out of a job ag’in. But the 
boss laved us sthay be the foire for the 
noight. The lads said so long as ’twas no 
use gettin’ up airly in the marnin’, they 
moight as well have a few rounds of 
jacks, whatever thim are. So they done 
ii, and me and Slammin sot and shmoked. 
Whin they got toired of thim jacks they 
sot round tellin’ fish sthories. Wan lad 
tould about killin’ a tin-pound throut wid 
a six-ounce rod and Slammin made bould 
to remark: “Ye must have hit him an aw- 
ful whack, sor.” 

Thin they all laffed at Slammin and got 
to talkin’ about killin’ big things wid little 
weepins and all, and me frind Slammin 
butts in ag’in and tells the lads that I 
have the foine sthory of a little man kill- 
in’ a big wan wid a little pebble, and may- 
be they has not heerd it. So the lads got 
afther me, and be this and be that I re- 
coited thim the pothery about the foight 


















bechune David and Goliath. It was wrote 
be a lad I don’t know, but he sure had 
read the Bible and he sure had been a 
follower of proise foightin’. The sthory 
goes loike this: 


The foinest lad old Jesse had was Davy, 
youngest son, 

He was a bright and active youth, well loved 
by iverywan, 

And though he had to moind the shape, 
to learn he was that shar-rp, 

When other boiys was fast ashleep, he prac- 
tysed on the har-rp. 

The very burds of hiven would raise their 
heads to hear him sing, 

And he murdered half the country-side with 
pebbles in a sling. 


Now when Davy had attained twelve years 
or thereabouts, 

Between the haythen and the Jews, a bloody 
war broke out. 

His brothers ’listed for the scrap, begorra 
they were daisies, 

And his papa took a contract out to sell the 
army cheayses 

“Davy,” his papa said one day, “you need a 
little tramp, 

So put some cheeses on the dray and drive 
thim down to camp.” 


He did, and straightway sought the com- 
missary’s tent, 

He got a voucher for his pay, then to his 
brothers went, 

He found them looking fearful blue and in 
a horrid froight. 

Rethreat was what they wished to do, the 
divil a bit to foight. 

A great big haythen, tin feet tall, was bluff- 
ing all the Jews, 

The throop, the staff and Giner’l Saul shak- 
ing in their shoes. 


Golliath was the crayture’s name, a howlin’ 
Philistyne, 

His sword was like a light’ning flame; his 
shtaff was like a pine; 

And on his neck and arms he bore tin 
thousand pounds of brass, 

The shine of him when fully dressed would 
break a lookin’ glass. 

And every day he used to strut, inflamed 
with drink and pride, 

And kept all Jews close shtabled in, in lines 
well fortified. 


“Come out of there,” he used to yell, “you 
bloody haybrew Tur-ks, 
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Come out o’ there and foight me fair, from 
out your dirty works.” 

But every well-bred Israelite said: “Let the 
loafer be.” 

Of course no decent Jew would fight with 
such low trash as he. 

And so the thing went on till Davy joined 
the throop, 

And when he heard thim tell of it he let a 
fearful whoop. 

“And isn’t it a burnin’ shame, it is, upon me 
wor-rd 

To hear that haythen dog profane the chosen 
of the Lord, 

And since nowan of yez has sought the 
chance to tan his hide, 

I'll fight him for the championship, and 
fifty plunks a side.” 


The orff’cer of the g’ard he told the orff’cer 
of the day, 

What Davy said, and he made bold to tell 
the same at tay, 

The Adjutant was in the mess and heard 
the whole discoorse, 

And he; well, he told Giner’l Saul, if coorse. 

The high priest then gave out presumtious 
arders, 

For Davy to repair to Giner’l Saul’s head- 
quarters. , 

But when the son of Jesse come, and Saul 
beheld the lad 

So, young, so tender-like and shlim, begob 
he was that howling mad! 


“Aw, Holy Moses, avick,” says he, “just 
see the b’y’s consate, 

How can it be a lad loike him can fight a 
heavyweight.” 

But David says, “Me Lord,” s’ys he, “I’m 
bent on one intint, 

An’ though I am only four feet six, I’m 
full of divilmint, 

A lion and a bear one day came down the 
mountain sides, 

I killed them both, and went to town and 
thraded off their hides. 

And since I’ve shown I’m game enough to 
kill that kind of shtuff, 

Begob, how easy can I do this bloody haythen 
tough!” 


“Giner’l Saul,” says he, “bring out me coat 
of mail (a brand new suit just made), 

Tuck it a little in the tail and pad the shoul- 
der-blade.” 

But Davy scorned such useless stuff, “Aw, 
let the mail-bag be, 

Oi don’t want no padded bluffs, to h—Il wid 
them,” says he. 
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“Give me a couple of bricks, a sling and a 
baseball bat, 

I’m up to all their haythen thricks, I’ll show 
him where he’s at.” 

Then Giner’l Saul he smole a smile and 
patted Davy’s head, 

“You're game, young man, I loike your style, 
my mun’s on you,” he said. 


The mighty gi’nt poised his sword, ‘twas 
fifteen feet in length, 

And as young Davy come around he slashed 
wid all his strength. 

But Davy was that mighty cute and quick 
upon his pins, 

By joomping quickly to the 
whacked Golliath’s shins, 
The mighty gi’nt howled wid 
hugged his injured leg, 
The Jewish army yelled for joy, and opened 

up a keg. 


right, he 


rage and 


Then came the time for David. He took a 
lively brick, 

And fixed the shling to put it in and heave 
it at the Mick, 

And there was a sudden straightening up, 
with steady hand and eye, 

He swung the shling around his head and 
let the missile fly. 

Straight as a die the dondrick flew, as true 
as to a hod, 

It caught the gi’nt ’twixt the eyes and 
stritched him on the sod. 

Tin seconds and he didn’t move, and Davy 
claimed the foight, 

The foight allowed, the Philistynes tu-r-rned 
round and took to flight. 

Then Giner’l Saul he cried for joy, “Give 
Davy what he plazes.” 

Says David, “Thank you, sor, I’d like—the 
money for me chayses.” 


Well, sor, the lads loiked this foine and 


says, “Had I any more?” Sure, Slammin 
tould them I was as full of thim as I was 
full of sardines at the toime. So the boss 
says they would let the sardines and the 
bait go, for they was gone anyhow, and 
we was to have wan more thrial. “But,” 
says he, “ye will have to go for more bait 
to-morrow. Now, to bed wid ye, ye two 
blatherin’ rascals.” 

Thin we had a noight’s shlape that 
would cure any ill, and in the marnin’ we 
helped the anthem man get the breakfast, 
and bechune ordhers had toime to look 
round the camp. It was a foine house 
wid a big room wid the foireplace and 
lots of bunks, and an upsthairs wid more 
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bunks. The house was most all logs out- 
side and had a foine porch platform, but 
cowld at the toime. It sot near the shore 
of a lake that was froze and snow- 
covered, and was cuddled down in the 
biggest hills I ever seen. The lads said 
‘twas tin moiles long, two moiles woide 
and a thousand moiles deep. 

Whin we had ate, the boss tould us to 
go to Perkins, and how to go there, and 
to get the can filled wid bait, and against 
our gettin’ hungry on the way he fixed us 
wid a lunch in a box. Well, sor, we 
found Perkins, got the bait and stharted 
back. Thin it snowed ag’in and oblither- 
ated our thracks, and, if ye will belave 
me, we was up ag’inst it ag’in. Slammin 
took off his boots and climbed a three, and 
—glory be—he could see the shmoke from 
the camp chimbly, and we made for it. 
That noight whin Slammin took off his 
boots he had to lave part of his socks in 
thim, for they was covered wid pitch from 
the tree he climbed. 

We got back to the camp by a little 
afther noon and the boss was plased wid 
the bait we brung, and said he would tend 
to changin’ the wather himself. Then he 
tould me and Slammin to go out and cut 
about twinty holes, and, so there would 
be no misthake, he tould us to make thim 
about two fut square. So he give us the 
tools and me and Slammin wint out back 
of the house and dug the twinty holes. 
Howly murther, but it was hard work! 
He did not tell us how deep he wanted 
thim, so we made them about four inches 
aich, for the ground was froze shtiff, and 
if we made thim deeper we would not 
be done that day at all. Whin we wint 
in the lads was playin’ jacks, and the boss 
asked us was they done and how thick 
was the ice. We tould him they was no 
ice but plenty of snow and the ground 
was hard wid frost. Thin by the laff of 
thim I knew we had gone wrong ag’in. 
and sure we had. ’Twas in the lake they 
wanted the holes, to fish in. 

So the boss says, “Let it go till airly 
next marnin’” and he would show us the 
places, and that we was, no doubt, better 
at atein’ than diggin’ and we could get 
supper for the crowd. 

Well, sor, we done it. Bacon and iggs, 
coffey, bread and butther, and I found a 
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shmall paper thot had some white shot in 
it, and one of the lads read on it how to 
make tapioca puddin’. It said to soak tin 
spoons of tapioca for two days and thin 
make the puddin’ as deschribed. We 
couldn’t wait two days, so Slammin says, 
“Soak three spoons for an hour and that 
will average it up.” We done it and 
they ate the puddin’, but—glory be—they 
ackted as if they was sphittin’ out their 
teeth afther every mouthful, and the boss 
tould us to give up the fancy cookin’, and 
we did. 

That noight they played more jacks and 
roight before us tould me and Slammin 
we should be in a theatre. They said if 
we could act as dam foolish on the stage 
as we did nathurally, we could make 
money fast. Well, sor, I can’t see it, if 
all thim theatres is loike the wan me and 
Slammin seen in Dublin wan toime. We 
seen the soign say’n’ ye could go in for a 
shillin’, so Slammin goes in first, to see 
is it any good, before I pays moine. He 
sthayed about tin minutes, and whin he 
comes out the lad gives him a card, so he 
can go back. He says all there was was 
a band playin’ in front of a big picture 
and the folks talkin’ to aich other and 
lookin’ at the picture. So I takes the 
card and puts on Slammin’s coat and hat, 
so the lad will think it’s him back, and I 
goes in. Roight afther I got in the band 
sthops and they rowl up the big picture, 
and a lot of lads comes out on the plat- 
form that was behind the picture and 
begins talkin’ about a lot of sthuff that 
did not intherest me, so I come out, and 
me and Slammin made up our moinds 
that thim theatres was no place for the 
loikes of us. 

In the marnin’ we wint out airly wid 
the boss and cut the holes in the ice of 
the lake and helped pull out a shmall 
house on sleds wid a lamp sthove in it. 
Afther breakfast the lads came out and 
sot their loines wid a bait alive on aich 
hook. Thin me and Slammin makes a 
little pond in the ice for to kape the fish 
in whin they gets thim. And howly mur- 
ther but they do get thim! Throut and 
pickerel that weighs way up to sivin 
pounds. They was bigger than me father 
iver tould about guddlin’. 

And thin, all of a sudden, one of the 
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’Twas on th’ 
So he sends me to git his gun 
The gun he says is the 
wan wid the leather case on the first bunk 
as ye go in the door, and wid it is a 
leather pouch I am to fill wid shells from 


lads says he seen a deer. 
far shore. 
and some shells. 


the box in the kitchen. He says to hurry, 
so I am on the run there and back and he 
is soon on the thrail and wid me follow- 
in’. Whin he thinks he is gittin’ clost he 
opens the pouch for a shell. Thin I gits 
it ag’in. “For the love of Mike!” says 
he. “You blatheria’ idiot, ye have filled 
the pouch wid clams!” “Well, sor,” says 
I, “ye tould me shells from the box in the 
kitchen, and thim was all I found.” 

Back we goes on the ice, wid me thrail- 
in’ a respec’ful disthance in the rear. 
The boss and the rest of the lads has a 
good laff and shlapps me on the back and 
tells me I am the grates’ joker they ever 
seen, and the boss tells the lad it is too 
good to make a fuss over and he will not 
foire me or Slammin, for he is goin’ 
to learn us all about the job and kape 
us for our pershonality — whatever 
that is. 

The nixt day the boss lent me the loan 
of two bearskin coats for me and Slam- 
min to wear afthernoons late, whin it got 
could. Sure he seen that we needed thim 
bad. I clane forgot to tell Slammin about 
thim, and was not there whin the boss 
sent him to the camp for some new loines 
and the ice-chisel, and seein’ he was fair 
thrimblin’ wid the could, said: “And whin 
ye come out be sure and come in yer 
bearskin.” 

Well, sor, we was all busy watchin’ the 
tilts whin what did we see but me bould 
Slammin, widout a stitch of clothes, run- 
nin’ loike the divil and flourishin’ the 
chisel in wan hand. Knowin’ the family 
as I do, I was sure he had gone daffy, so 
I yells to the lads to run for their loives, 
for he is a handy man wid any weepin, 
much less a big ice-chisel. Away we wint 
up the lake loike a bunch of scared pigs. 
We had a foine sthart on Slammin, but 
he was dressed—or undressed—betther 
for a race than we was. And, besoides, 
they was few of us in condithion for a 
long run. Whin we was gone a moile he 
was roight on our heels and yellin’ loike 
a maniac and handlin’ the chisel loike a 
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poike. I yelled to the lads to schatter, so 
that whin he tackled wan the rest could 
come and bate him off. We done it and 
Slammin kapes roight on afther the boss, 
so we plans to come to the rescue as soon 
as it was safe. In the nixt stroide the 
boss goes down sprawlin’ and I shut me 
eyes, for I had no loikin’ for what I was 
sure the crazy omadhaun wud do. 

But Slammin yells: “Boss, here is ye’r 
chisel!” and sthands there shiverin’ loike 
ould Clancy whin he had the ager. Whin 
the boss got his wind he give Slammin 
the dressin’ down he needed and axed him 
for the love of Moike what he was doin’ 
at all at all. 
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Says he: “Boss, ye tould me to come 
out in me bare skin, and me and Mc- 
Crohan has had so much throuble gittin’ 
things roight on these guidin’ jobs that I 
made up me moind I wud obey orthers if 
I lost me loife.” 

But as no rale harm was done and the 
boss had said widin the hour that he was 
goin’ to kape us on the job for our per- 
shonallity, they had another laff and sint 
the poor divil back to camp to warm up 
and sthart the supper goin’. 

So now it is me opinion that we have 
sthruck the roight kind of boss, and that 
afther all the ould cow rode us into a 
foine job. 


In the next issue McCrohan narrates his ad- 
ventures with Doc Cook at the North Pole 


The time has come when we sportsmen 
will have to adopt protective coloration. 
In a number of states, already, white or 
highly colored clothing is required by law. 
Since we are to clothe ourselves in some- 
thing conspicuous, it is worth giving the 
matter considerable thought. Some of the 
Canadian provinces specify white, so that 
there is no choice. Just why this is ob- 
ligatory in a country where goat hunting 
is one of the principal objectives, such as 
in Alberta, is hard to see. One could 
quite easily be mistaken for a goat in 
white clothing, particularly if forced to 
climb after a goat trail on all fours. Some 
authorities advocate a green mackinaw as 
being unlikely to be taken for a deer. It 
seems, however, open to the objection of 
being in reality disruptive coloration. The 
green coat, blending with the evergreen 
foliage, leaves the hunter’s nether extremi- 
ties liable to be taken for almost any ani- 
mal, depending on the position they happen 
to be in and the material worn. Gray 
mackinaw is quite dangerous, even when 
protected by a red bandanna spread across 
the shoulders and tied in a small knot un- 
der the neck. Snow very quickly covers 
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the bandanna, and again we have dis- 
ruptive coloration of the worst sort. 

Blue blends into green and blacks at 
distances, and if moving is likely to be 
mistaken by an excited novice for the pelt 
of an animal instead of the clothing of a 
hunter. 

Red appears to be, in this analysis, the 
best color obtainable. Red hat or toque, 
scarlet sweater, red-and-black mackinaw, 
or scarlet-and-black checked shirt, such as 
is worn by cowmen in the West—all these 
give a wide range of choice of garments. 
The red color is absolutely conspicuous 
and cannot by any possible excuse be mis- 
taken for that of any wild animal; and 
warm, serviceable garments, suitable for 
woodland wear, can be had in it. Its only 
objection is that it is too easily seen by the 
game. Blue or very dark gray, such as 
the cruiser suits and loden cloth hunting 
clothes, are somewhat less easily seen by 
the game, but as a matter of fact in most 
cases all stalking should be done entirely 
out of sight of the animal, for anything 
moving would attract his attention. Asa 
matter of safety red is probably the best 
color, particularly in much-hunted parts. 
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ALIFORNIA, I had always heard, 
C could boast of more wild geese to the 

square acre than any other State in 
the Union, but personally I had never had 
the opportunity of satisfying myself that 
this was true. All people living in the 
famous State of California, | am inclined 
to believe, think that anything they have 
in California is a little better than can be 
found elsewhere in the world. In fact, 
with most of them California is the whole 
world. Therefore, I have always been a 
trifle dubious about these geese stories, 
and would have bet even money on the 
Platte River in Nebraska or the lower 
Mississippi as the place to go if you 
wanted good goose-shooting. But I will 
have to back up and admit that I was 
wrong. Along with her climate, Califor- 
nia sure has some geese. 

Last winter, when I found myself in 
Los Angeles with a week or so at my dis- 
posal, my first thought was, “Now for 
those geese!” Knowing no one in the 
city who was familiar with the hunting 
game, I began a systematic campaign of 
question-asking, beginning with the hotel 
clerk, extending through several sporting- 
goods stores, and ending with a waiter in 
a chop-suey joint. 
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My friend of the chop suey said, “Why 
don’t you try Balboa?” 

“How far is Balboa from here?” | 
asked him. 

“Only about an hour's run on the trol- 
ley,” he told me; and so it was Balboa 
for me. 

Nearly everyone told me that formerly 
you could kill geese almost anywhere in 
the State, but that of late years they had 
been getting pretty scarce, and that to get 
really good goose-shooting it was neces- 
sary to go up the Sacramento Valley. Up 
there you could kill all you wanted with 
clubs. 

Balboa is located on a strip or peninsula 
of sand on the south coast about twenty 
or twenty-five miles from Los Angeles. 
This strip of sand is scarcely two hundred 
yards in width as an average, and I should 
judge about two and a half or three miles 
long. On the south and west is the Pa- 
cific Ocean, while on the other side of the 
strip, Newport Bay extends back into the 
country for a distance of seven miles 
This bay is filled with many small islands 
and flats, some of which are only visible 
at low tide, while others extend a foot or 
so above the highest tide. About five miles 
back, these bars cease and the bay blos- 
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soms Out into a nice little lake perhaps a 
mile and a half wide by two miles long. 
Back of this is a large fresh-water marsh, 
dammed up to keep out the tidewater, and 
also to keep the fresh water in. This 
fresh water is controlled by a club and 
only members have access to it; but as 
they shoot only two days a week, it makes 
a fine refuge for the ducks and geese. 
Taking it as a whole, could it be improved 
upon as a feeding ground for waterfowl? 
The hills and uplands surrounding the bay 
—the “mesa,” as the natives speak of it— 
is mostly planted in barley, rye and beans. 
Can you beat it? 

Should you ever go there duck- or 
goose-shooting, ask for Mr. Beckwith, at 
the pavilion; he will fix you up with 
everything you need and treat you square. 
The geese, he told me, fed out on the 
mesa, and came into the upper bay to rest. 
If bothered too much there, they would 
go out to sea and rest on the ocean, start- 
ing back about five o’clock in the after- 
noon. Should the day be windy or foggy, 
they cross the strip in easy range, and it 
is then that one gets the best shooting. It 
was my luck and not the fault of the geese 
that while I was there it was neither 
windy nor foggy on the days that they 
spent at sea. But I saw them go out and 
i saw them return—thousands of geese— 
more geese than I thought existed in the 
whole world—big Canadas, Hutchins 
geese, White-cheeked geese and the little 
cacklers. And for every gray goose that 
passed over there were ten white ones. 
And still the people at Balboa said to get 
any goose shooting you would have to go 
somewhere else, as the only chance to get 
any would be on a heavy offshore wind 
or fog catching the birds out at sea, and 
that the odds were too great for anyone 
with limited time. Think of it! All those 
geese in the country, not migrating, but 
living there! And no one ever killed any 
unless they crossed the bar low and were 
killed while passing over. 

The next morning after my arrival Joe 
and I (Joe is the fellow who runs the 
motorboat) left Balboa on a goose hunt 
in the upper bay. Joe said we wouldn’t 
get any when we left, but I was very opti- 
mistic. No one in the vicinity had any 
Joe said he had never 


goose decoys. 
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heard of anyone trying to decoy them ex- 
cept an occasional single or pair might 
decoy to a bunch of duck decoys. He said 
that our only chance was to run them with 
a motorboat or sneak on them after they 
lit on the grain fields. Neither of these 
methods appealed to me, but I had been 
told that what Joe didn’t know about 
duck- and goose-shooting wouldn’t fill a 
thimble, and as I was in Joe’s country, 1 
decided to hunt the way he advised. They 
had also told me at the pavilion that Joe 
knew more about a motorboat than any- 
one on the Coast. I don’t know about the 
rest of them on the Coast, but Joe sure 
had inside information on the ailments of 
that two-cycle motor. Twice she stopped 
dead on the way up. The first time Joe 
remarked, as he climbed back to the mo- 
tor, that he should have turned the vibra- 
tor point around before we started. He 
proceeded to turn said point around and, 
catching the flywheel with one hand, he 
gave it a fling and merrily on we popped. 
The next time she stopped she sputtered 
a good deal, slowed down, back-fired a 
time or two and then died. 

This time I thought to myself, “He is 
up against it,” for, thinking myself pretty 
good at such things, I decided he hadn't 
filled up his gas tank and that we were out 
of gasolene. 

“You wouldn’t think that cold fog we 
ran into would make any difference in the 
mixture, would you?” said Joe, and he 
gave the needle-valve on the carburetor 
a slight turn forward, rocked the flywheel 
a couple of times, turned her over, and 
away we went. 

“This particular motor is very sensitive 
to climatic changes,” said Joe, and I re- 
plied in the affirmative—with emphasis. 

Daylight was upon us. A faint pink 
could be seen over the dip in old Saddle- 
back, and Joe said that whenever you 
could see the effects of the sun on the 
mountains that you were safe in shooting. 
The California law reads “one-half hour 
before sunrise.” Ducks were jumping up 
ahead of us all the way, but we were not 
duck-shooting, and they all flew safely 
away. 

We swung into the upper bay and a 
sight met our gaze that paid for the trip. 
The sun had just sent its first shimmer 
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across the water. And such water! I 
think it was about the prettiest piece of 
water I ever saw. It was simply covered 
with ducks of all varieties, and strung 
around through them were bunches and 
bunches of geese, mostly big white fel- 
lows. 

“Now, get down low in the boat and 
don’t move,” said Joe, “and we will slide 
right up into this first bunch of snow- 
birds.” 

I did as I was told and, with engine 
muffled and throttled until you . could 
scarcely hear it, we slipped along through 
the water straight for the first bunch of 
geese. Bald-crowns bounced from the 
water ahead of us in easy range, whistling 
as they went, trying to tell the whole lake 
full of ducks to beware. Spoonbills sat 
watching us until we were within forty 
yards of them, and then they whiff-whiff- 
whiffed up and away. One old hen sprig 
sat there perfectly unconcerned until we 
reached the fifty-yard mark, and then she 
jumped with a harsh, rattling quack and 
followed the rest of them up the bay. 
Surely we would slide up to the geese 
without any trouble. When we were 
within a hundred and twenty-five yards, 
up came their heads, and ten yards far- 
ther on they left the water, only to fly a 
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ALL THE GEESE IN THE WORLD WERE COMING” 


couple of hundred yards farther and drop 
in with another bunch. 

This little performance we _ repeated 
several times, with no better success, and 
Joe remarked that we would get some 
now, sure, that one little bunch had gone 
around behind us, where there were no 
ducks to scare them as we approached. 
Around we turned and proceeded to slip 
up on these poor, unsuspecting geese. 
This time we got within about a hundred 
yards before they raised their heads to 
look us over. At this Joe turned the boat 
slightly to the right and they went on 
feeding. Again we turned in towards 
them, and again up went their heads. 
This time Joe veered off to the left, and 
once more the geese settled back at ease. 

“Now, watch out,” whispered Joe. 
“This time we are going to run right over 
them.” As he swung the boat back in line 
he opened wide the throttle and we fairly 
leaped ahead to within seventy-five yards 
of the geese before they left the water. 

“Shoot quick!” called Joe, and he gave 
them both barrels; but they were just a 
little far for me, and I simply sat there 
in the boat and wondered if this was what 
they called sport. Joe seemed very much 
disappointed that I didn’t shoot. He said 
that if we had both shot we might have 























knocked one. Also, that I need not expect 
to ever get closer to geese in a motorboat 
unless the weather was in our favor in the 
shape of a fog. 

This one shot settled the shooting for 
the day as far as the boat was concerned. 
Such a honking and squawking | never 
expect to hear again! Every goose on 
the lake raised at the shots, and after 
much circling and talking among them- 
selves, they sailed over and lit on a side 
hill, within plain sight of the lake. Solid 
acres of white and gray! Think how that 
man’s barley must have looked after that 
solid mass of geese moved across it, mow- 
ing it as they went. Joe said the man that 
owned this particular field of barley per- 
sonally owned one hundred and nineteen 
thousand acres. If Joe was right, | feel 
this man could afford to feed the geese, 
when the geese needed feeding. Joe 
thought we might land and sneak on the 
geese, but unless they are different from 
any other geese I ever hunted it would 
have been impossible to get within shoot- 
ing distance of them. Therefore we de- 
cided to let them rest in peace on their 
barley field, and we started back down the 
bay towards town. 

All the balance of that day, a good part 
of the night and all the next day Joe and 
I were very busy. First we collected, 
borrowed, begged, bought and stole all the 
pasteboard in Balboa. Then we proceeded 
to make some pasteboard geese in profile. 


“THINK HOW 
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THAT MAN’S BARLEY MUST HAVE LOOKED! 
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Some of our material was white, which 
helped, but most of it was brown or yel- 
low, and all of this had to be covered with 
white paper, pasted on with flour paste. 
As there was no paintshop in Balboa, we 
had decided to have ail our geese white 
ones and trust to the gray feliows decoy- 
ing anyway. Joe undoubtedly thought | 
was crazy, but after we nailed the sticks 
onto several and stuck them up in the 
sand, he admitted that they did look a 
little like geese, but that as soon as the 
geese passed over them once and looked 
straight down, they would never come 
back. Maybe so, but then again, a goose 
is a goose, and perhaps geese 
weren't any different from the Mississippi 
variety, after all. To me it seemed very 
strange that in this country, where there 
were thousands of geese, no one tried to 
decoy them with profile decoys. Joe, who 
has hunted all his life, saw his first profile 
when our first pasteboard was completed. 
Said he had decoyed many a goose over 
live geese, but never with the “shadows.” 

When the Pop-a-long left her slip, the 
next morning, long before daylight, she 
contained, besides Joe and myself, thirty- 
one geese decoys and a spade. They were 
pretty good-looking decoys, too. The ink 
we used to make their eyes was the blue 
variety, supposed to turn black. This it 
did not do; but who cared if these geese 
did have blue eyes? Joe seemed to be 
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able to glide around through those chan- 
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nels in the dark with as much ease as if it 
had been broad daylight. As it was high 
tide, we were able to take a shorter route, 
and in an incredibly short time Joe cut off 
the power and we coasted in among some 
large rocks at a point of land opposite the 
mouth of the upper bay. 

A wind-breaking climb up over the hills 
was soon over and Joe was digging the 
pit while I set the decoys. This wasn’t 
the first pit Joe had ever dug; I knew that 
the minute I looked at it. He smoothed 
his dirt down in great shape, then pro- 
ceeded to pull up a great deal of our 
friend’s barley, and after he replanted it 
around our pit it would have taken a good 
one to have told the hole was there from 
a viewpoint of fifty yards’ distance. All 
the decoys were out, the hole dug and we 
were safely stowed away in it long before 
it was light enough to shoot. This was 
one of the “shoot days” at the club, and 
at exactly one half-hour before sunrise 
they began to pop it to them. Line after 
line of white geese and little gray cacklers 
came out of the dim northeast, on their 
way towards the ocean. I tried my best 


to call them, but they were making such 
a racket themselves that I know it was 


impossible for them to hear me. Very 
much chagrined I felt as flock after flock 
passed me up, and Joe was very consider- 
ate in saying “I told you so” in as many 
different ways as possible. 

The sun had risen. I had long since 
put my call away and given up trying to 
make these geese notice my decoys when 
Joe called my attention to elevén big old 
sandy-footers winging their way to the 
ocean and not saying a word. Maybe I 
could call them. The call was out in a 
second and I gave them a yelp or two. I 
had struck the right key, for the long, 
mellow honk of the old Canada floated 
back to me in answer. Again I tried them 
and again they answered, this time several 
of them replied, and I began to talk goose 
talk in earnest. The only thing that wor- 
ried me now was, would they come to the 
white decoys? They made a big swing 
to the right, lowering ever so little on the 
turn, and straight back they came. When 
about fifty yards in front of us and still 
one hundred yards high, their formation 
broke and they dove and darted towards 
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the ground, more like swallows than fif- 
teen-pound geese. Forty yards, perhaps, 
they dropped, and then with the precision 
of soldiers they fell into line again and 
swept past over our heads, Out over the 
barley they went and with another big 
swing and a slight rise they started back. 
They were all clucking now, and I had 
put the call away, for they sure meant to 
come; and, besides, they couldn’t have 
heard me had I blown my loudest, so 
much noise were they making them- 
selves. 

As they came back they were lowering 
fast, until they were about ten yards high; 
then straight on they came for the decoys. 
Down went their tails as a brake, as they 
dropped in, and as they all stretched out 
their big black feet I whispered to Joe, 
“Let’s take ’em.” 

When we climbed back in the hole there 
were six more decoys out in front of us, 
off a little to the left. They “looked 
good.” A piece of wire holding their 
heads as they should be, they ought to 
fool any goose, for they were the real 
thing! Two for the double-barrel and 
four for the automatic. 

Joe said, “No real sportsman would 
shoot a game-destroyer similar to mine,” 
and in almost the same breath he added 
that if we had let them light we could 
have probably killed them all. 

Things seemed to quiet down in the 
club and we heard no more shooting for 
almost an hour; then they opened up a 
time or two, and thousands of geese 
passed out overhead towards the ocean. 
One old white fellow that was bringing up 
the rear thought he would stop and rest 
a while in the grainfield, and he sure did! 
A pair of gray ones also came in to make 
us a visit and decided to stay. Our next 
visitors were four little cacklers that 
never took the second !ook, but just 
dropped right in. They tried to light 
within ten yards of the pit, and that isn't 
the worst of the story—one of them went 
on away, and when he left both guns were 
empty. But he wasn’t the first goose that 
has pulled off that same stunt on me. 

“Here they come back,” said Joe. And 
sure enough here they did come. The 
ocean had been too rough for them, or at 
least did not suit them, and they were 
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pouring back. Flock after flock, thou- 


sands of them—I think all the geese in 
the world—were coming, and the first 


bunch was headed straight for our de- 
coys. 

“Let’s let them light and make a kill- 
ing,” said Joe. “This may be the last 
chance we'll get.” Instead of letting them 
light, we took them as they crossed and 
added four more to the death list. This 
made a total of sixteen geese and I told 
Joe that we would kill four more and then 
quit, as we must be very careful and not 
kill more than the limit. 

“Why, there is no limit on geese in this 
State,” replied Joe. “You can kill as 
many geese as you want here, and kill 
them any way you want to and any time 
of year you can find them.” 

They all admit that there are not nearly 
as many geese in that country as there 
once was. Still, they do not protect them 
and probably will not until it is too late. 
That is the way those things are gen- 
erally attended to in a country where 
game is plentiful. One of the foremost 
men in the State in the matter of game 
protection told me that in the present 
Legislature they were going to help the 
geese out. I have since read that they are 
going to prohibit the use of animal blinds 


in killing geese, and also make a bag limit 
of twenty-five. 

When the four more were killed, mak- 
ing a limit of ten apiece, 1 persuaded Joe 
to put up his gun alongside of mine, and 
I got out the little camera. Ten geese 
are enough for any man to kill in one day. 
If he must shoot more, let him do it with 
a camera. The camera knows no laws 
nor limits, and his conscience wuon’t bother 
him as it would with a gun should the 
shooting prove better than he expected. 
Also, he will find it much more difficult 
to make clean kills, that he can take home 
with him and keep for years to come, than 
it is to make the sanie kills with a shot- 
gun. In the first place the limit of range 
is so cut down that anything outside of 
the thirty-yard line is lost. For example, 
take the picture used to illustrate the vast 
number of geese going to sea: the geese 
in this picture were only about sixty yards 
over my head, while the picture showing 
the three hundred or more (as near as | 
could come to counting them) were not 
more than fifty feet distant. 

After the guns were put away the real 
shooting began; the geese began to come 
in in earnest. All of them wanted to de- 
coy. Eight big white fellows swung in, 
and after I had raised up and shot them 
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with the camera they still tried to decoy. 
I took picture after picture, hoping that 
at least one out of ten would be good. 
That is about the average one generally 
gets if he has good luck. One big bunch 
came swinging up towards the decoys. I 
suppose you would call it a drove instead 
of a bunch, as there were thousands of 
them. They held no regular formation, 
except a long line that extended for per- 
haps three hundred yards. As_ they 
passed over me I cut a section out of them 
with the camera, containing over three 
hundred geese and several ducks. There 
were a good many ducks flying around on 
the hills at different times, but when I 
took this picture I would have sworn there 
were no ducks in sight. Still, when the 
film was developed I surely have five 
spoonbills and two widgeons in the upper 
part of the picture. The other birds 
throughout the picture that appear too 
small for geese—I do not believe these are 
ducks, but simply geese that were farther 
away. No one, though, could mistake the 
widgeon in the upper part of the picture 
for a goose. No duck but a widgeon 
would try to turn over backwards, as he 
is doing, in order to get away. These 
geese are, at the outside, not over twenty 
yards from the camera. 

At other times there were flocks that 
were composed of dozens of smaller 
flocks, each holding their own formation 
while decoying, but at the same time trav- 
eling as one large flock, going in a given 
direction, with a certain spot their com- 
mon destination. In this way at times it 
seemed as if they covered the whole sky. 
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We sat there until four o'clock, just 
watching the geese. One large flock lit 
in a kind of depression, to the right and 
back of us, and in one hour we counted 
thirty-nine flocks of geese that dropped in 
with them—and every one of them white. 
I took the camera and tried to sneak over 
to them, but this sneaking business on 
geese never did work out for me. They 
flushed when I was fully a hundred yards 
away; it looks a mile in the picture. 

We gathered up our traps, filled the 
hole up we had dug in the barley field, 
and hied ourselves back to the little mo- 
torboat. It was not as much sport as go- 
ing up in the morning. And, besides, we 
each had to make two trips. Why on 
earth would anyone calling himself a 
sportsman want to kill more than ten 
geese for a day’s bag? Think of a limit 
of twenty-five! What would anyone do 
with twenty-five dead geese? He would 
have to hire a dray to move them. As we 
popped along down the bay I spent most 
of the time talking Joe into my way of 
thinking, and I believe I succeeded. Any- 
way, we planned a duck hunt together in 
which I intend to prove to him that it is 
more real fun shooting one duck over de- 
coys than it is to kill a dozen out of a 
motorboat. When it comes to getting the 
game he can kill more ducks out of the 
boat than over decoys. But is it fair to 
the ducks and is it real sport? 

When the market is absolutely closed 
against the sale of game and so-called 
sportsmen quit shooting for the count, the 
salvation of the ducks and geese will have 
been accomplished. 


Don’t miss the great story on shark fishing in Florida, by 


Gifford Pinchot, in our next issue. 


If you think the shark is 


not a game fish, try him on the right tackle as Pinchot 


did and then ask yourself if he is not worthy of your rod 





MULE DEER HUNTING IN THE 
CASCADES 


BY DENNIS H. STOVALL 


declared that the Oregon Cascades 

ought to be called the “Oregon Sierras” 
since they are properly a northern ex- 
tension of the Sierra Nevada Range. Up 
there, at an altitude of from 5,000 to 7,000 
feet, feeding on the iall grass of the 
plateaus, and sporting among the crags 
and lava pinnacles, range the “mule deer,” 
so-called because of their long ears. 
Larger than the common deer, the bucks, 
almost as big as elk stags, make game of 
a royal kind. 

The first one 1 saw made me believe, 
for a little while, that it was an elk. Two 
of us were in camp near Diamond Peak, 
well up toward the hump of the range 
under the everlasting snowfields, and some 
fifty miles north of the Oregon-California 
line. While my partner cooked breakfast, 
I led the pack ponies down to the edge of 
Diamond Lake to drink. While I stood 


[: was Joaquin Miller, the poet, who 


there, letting the horses take their fill of 
the ice-cold water, I heard a rustle of 
madrona leaves, and looking up saw a 
mule deer—a big buck—stalk down to the 


lake’s edge. He did not see me as I stood 
behind the ponies, and so he was not 
afraid. He held his great crest proudly 
on high and surveyed the world before 
him. His eyes glittered like beads of 
emerald, and his coat of brown glistened 
in the early-morning sun like much-rubbed 
sealskin. Not till I made a slight move 
did he skip away, for they are shy, and 
keenly afraid of man. 

Later on that trip we got two, both 
in tip-top condition as to meat and pelt. 
And our method of hunting, was always 
by stalking. The existing game laws of 
Oregon are very strict, as is right they 
should be. No dogs, no night hunting with 
lamps, no baiting—none of the schemes 
that really lower the standard of big game 
hunting and make of it a slaughter rather 
than a sport. 

As to stalking—this is the method of the 
real sportsman. Strangely enough, it is 
harking back to the good old times of long 
ago. It is a method that cannot be used 


everywhere in Oregon, for the simple 
reason that some of the big game sections 
are heavily and densely timbered, very 
rough, and of such a nature as to make 
the plan impossible. But up on_ the 
“Oregon Sierras,” where the mule deer 
range, stalking is the thing. And right 
now, during the open season, from the first 
of August till the last of October, many 
hunters will get their game in this way. 

My partner, for the trip in question, was 
an old-timer of the trail. The Cascade 
country was an open book to him. He 
knew all the “runs,” all the “crossings,” all 
the “feeding grounds” between Union 
Peak and Thielson. So, on the second day 
after our making camp near Diamond 
Lake, after we had hobbled the ponies in 
the waist-high grass, we found a sign and 
took up the trail. Zeke calculated, by the 
number of tracks, that there were three 
deer in the bunch, possibly more; and from 
the size of the tracks he declared there 
must be two bucks. This being the late 
fall season, well after rutting and mating 
time, the deer are often found in herds, 
does and bucks together. 

The old-timer took the lead, following 
the trail like a hound. After going a mile 
or more, he stooped and examined the 
tracks more closely. 

“Yep,” he said aloud, as if speaking a 
conviction that had already formed in his 
mind, “There are four of ’em—two bucks, 
two does. Remember, it’s stalk from now 
on, and lie low!” 

So we put away our pipes, closed our 
mouths and began to sneak in earnest. 
Zeke had already taken note of the wind 
and the lay of the ground; both being in 
our favor. He whispered to me, as if the 
game was but a short distance ahead, that 
the herd was feeding about a mile or more 
up the canyon. It seemed to me that he 
was unduly precautious, but as he was the 
boss and guide of the expedition I willing- 
ly abided. 

Very soon the gulch, along whose bot- 
tom we softly treaded, widened into a vale. 
Thus we were led out into a broad moun- 
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tain meadow, which | knew must be the 
mule deer feeding grounds of that isolated 
region. And here | learned a character- 
istic of this species of deer—they prefer 
feeding out in the open, rather than in the 
heavy timber as do the more common 
kind. Out on a plateau they feel more 
secure for the simple reason that they can 
detect more quickly the approach of an 
enemy. And this is the reason why stalk- 
ing is necessary. Only by this means can 
they be approached close enough for a 
shot. 

We dragged for what seemed to me at 
least two long miles across that meadow. 
We wallowed along through the dew-wet 
grass‘. ‘ur clothes were soaked_in every 
thread. The exertion kept us warm, but 
my pace was so slow that old Zeke had 
often to wait for me. It was remarkable 
how swiftly that old mountaineer could 
sneak over the ground on hands and knees. 
Somehow, he took on the nature of the 
primitive—of the wolf-man—the sort of 
man, no doubt, who, ages ago, sneaked 
across this very meadow in quest of game, 
but who carried a club instead of a gun. 

Finally we came up behind a boulder 
that sat on the crest of a knoll in the 
center of the vale. Until now we had not 
dared lift our heads. But with this shield 
before us, we cautiously rose up and 
peeped over. 

What a sight it was! The herd was 
down there—just as Zeke said it would 


be—four of them—two bucks, two doves 
It was a sight to make one’s heart leap 
with quicker beat; to make one’s blood 
flow faster. 

We did not dare rise up to shoot from a 
sitting or kneeling posture. For already 
both bucks were alarmed. They stamped 
back and forth, sniffing their keen noses 
for the least suspicion of danger. We took 
aim lying down, straight from the 
shoulder, each of us selecting a buck in 
the order of position. Then the old-timer 
counted, so low I could hardly hear: 

“One! Two! . 

The rifles cracked as one weapon! Fol- 
lowed a shrill whistle of alarm, several 
quick snorts, and the quick stamping of 
hoofs on the sod. 

Whether it was clean miss on the part 
of one of us, or whether a mistake was 
made in selection, neither Zeke or I would 
confess anyhow, only one of the bucks 
came down. He leaped straight up and 
fell in his tracks; but the other was off 
like the wind, joining the herd in making 
a brown, blurred streak across the vale. 

We leaped to our feet as quickly as we 
could, and let him have it on the fly; but 
all to no purpose. 

That night we had venison for supper, 
done according to Joaquin Miller’s rule 
—cut into small cubes, with chopped onion 
thrown in, salted and peppered, and fried 
brown in bacon grease. Don’t you tell me 
it isn’t good! 
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THE LIFE STORY OF AN EXCEPTIONAL BULL MOOSE WHO BESTED ALL COMERS EXCEPT 
THE INVINCIBLE ENEMY, MAN 


BY H. IRVINE LYNDS 


AR back in the New Brunswick 
F woods, beyond the limit of man’s 

wanderings, was born upon a bright 
May day a baby moose. Feeble and frail 
it lay upon the ground, unable yet to rise 
upon its disproportioned legs, while its 
mother knelt beside it and in maternal 
adoration licked its clammy hide. This 
inanimate and initial condition did not 
possess it for long however, for only while 
the shadow cast by the thick firs, among 
which they were, was creeping the length 
of the calf’s short body did it make no 
effort to rise. Then it struggled to its 
feet, lurching helplessly this way and that, 
to fall at last with legs doubled under it, 
and blink in surprise at the newness and 
exigencies of the surroundings. Strength 


sufficient to enable it to prop itseif upon 


its outspread legs soon came, when it 
sought and found the source of baby com- 
fort and refreshment. 

The young of moose and deer, a few 
hours after birth, can run for a short 
distance with surprising strength and 
swiftness. This one was no exception, 
indeed was particularly vigorous, so that 
even while the froth of its first breakfast 
was yet upon its lips, it showed its strength 
in various kinds of activity. It shook its 
head and blew through its little velvety 
prominent nose a wondrous tiny blast, and 
in an extravagantly venturous jump quite 
raised its fore feet off the ground, the 
mother meanwhile standing by and think- 
ing, no doubt, as mothers will: “What a 
clever child is this!” 

Its—or rather I should say his—baby- 
hood passed rapidly and uneventfully and 
altogether happily. With nothing to do 
but eat and sleep and romp among the 
fragrant trees and grasses, he grew so 
rapidly that when Autumn with her magic 
wand turned the leaves to gold and rubies, 
and tumbled them from their high place 
to lie in rustling masses on the ground, he 


would have tipped the scales at quite four 
hundred pounds. His little antlers, the 
forerunners of his future prowess, had 
started on their way; and though they had 
not yet broken through the protecting 
skin, he felt their presence there and 
bravely tested them upon his mother’s 
side. 

He soon grew to know much of wood- 
craft. He found that his sense of smell 
was his first and great possession, for it 
gave him warning of approaching enemies 
and guided him in his choice of foods. 
It was his mentor when all else failed. 
ye and ear might be deceived, but his 
nose—never. 

Using this possession then as a sort of 
basis of operations, his movements were 
always in conformity to its precepts. He 
invariably fed down wind or quartered it 
When lying down his position was such 
that his eyes would guard the front, and 
his nose the rear, while his ears would 
act as scouts between the two. Another 
of his characteristics was to lie down 
within a circle of his tracks, so that no 
animal could approach by following his 
scent without being brought to windward, 
and thus under the disintegrating analysis 
of his nose. When the air was still his 
ears and eyes must act alone, but with 
redoubled vigilance. All these things he 
learned in time though not in his first 
year. Responsibility had to create the de- 
sire for them and emergency their ap- 
plicaticn before they were fully mastered. 

When he was about six weeks old his 
first adventure befell him. His mother 
had left him in a thicket, where they both 
had been lying down. He watched her 
slowly browse out of sight, and went to 
sleep. Suddenly he was wakened by a 
heavy tread in the underbrush, His ears 
told him it was not the step of anything 
he had ever heard before. He lay quietly 
without fear, for nothing had ever harmed 
















or even startled him. ‘wu odd looking 
objects came past the thicket. He noise- 
lessly rose to his feet and with wondering 
eyes watched their movements. A small 
lake nestled in the valley just below him, 
and to this they made their way. With 
many strange sounds they tramped about 
the edge of the water. His curiosity was 
so great that he went stealthily after them 
At the edge of the woods he stopped and 
gazed at the intruders of the solitudes, 
Just then one of them chanced to spy him 
and instantly became motionless. 

“I say,” he gently called to his com- 
panion, “look at the calf moose.” 

The one addressed “froze” too, though 
his eyes and head slowly turned in the 
direction indicated by the other. 

“Little beggar, isn’t he? Never saw 
one so small. Let’s get a snap of him.” 

Gingerly they advanced, while the 
youngster with inquisitive gaze stood his 
ground. When they were within ten feet 
of him the camera clicked. The calf, 
s:artled, wheeled to flee, and with a bound 
the man was after him. Flinging himself 
forward with all his might, his hand came 
down with a thud upon the rump of the 
calf, but the fingers closed on twigs and 
leaves as he measured his length upon the 
ground. With terrified leaps the calf sped 
away, to vanish in an instant in the woods. 
This was the first experience with his 
strongest enemy—man. 

One night in middle autumn he lay be- 
side his mother in a cool recess of the 
woods, when she began to exhibit undue 
restlessness. She stood up, ldy down 
again, sniffed the drifting night odors, 
and at last, impelled by an impulse wholly 
irresistible, gave utterance to the pro- 
longed love call of her kind. It was no 
gentle sentiment, quietly expressed, but in 
volume and intensity seemed to shake the 
very ground on which they stood. Again 
and yet again the call went forth echoing 
over the hills. For a time the cow stood 
listening, then far away and low as scarce- 
ly to be heard there came the answer of a 
bull. Once more the vibrant raucous 
call trembled the silences, and again an 
answer was returned. Soon the “talking” 
of the bull indicated his rapid approach. 
In the stillness of the night the dry res- 
onant sounds of antlers striking against 
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branches, came to the calf and filled him 
with alarm. It was the first time such an 
experience had been his, so in his fear he 
kept close to his mother and listened to 
the oncoming stranger. 

When about fifty yards away the noises 
ceased. Unwilling to trust his ears, the 
bull was quietly circling to get the scent. 
There was no wind to satisfy his caution 
so that for a long time there was com- 
plete silence. At last a breath of air 
drifted through the woods, and on the 
instant with a grunt the bull charged 
forward. As he came the calf turned 
and fled in the opposite direction, some 
innate sense telling him of the danger if 
he remained. 

Often during the succeeding weeks he 
heard the same loud calls echo among the 
hills, the same crashings through the 
woods, and sometimes he heard the ter- 
rific impact of antler against antler as 
rivals put forth their mighty strength in 
battle. 

By and by life settled down to its old- 
time quiet, and browsing on sunny snow- 
covered hillsides, or lying at ease in some 
wind protected hollow filled the winter 
nights and days. Spring came warm and 
languorous. With others of his kind he 
retired to the deeper parts of the woods 
where the succulent lily roots and tender 
leaves were growing. Thus the seasons 
fled, leaving him size and strength and 
courage and an intimate knowledge of the 
little world in which he lived. 

In his third year, grown big and stout 
of limb, the strong desire urged him once 
to answer to the call. It sounded through 
the glades with overpowering charm. He 
raised his head and listened. Once again 
it came booming through the forest. For- 
ward he sprang, his course as straight as 
that of the homing dove. Through tan- 
gled, swampy growths and rushing brooks, 
onward he sped. 

When he reached the place whence 
came the call the dawn was breaking, and 
the first pale light of morning showed him 
two strange shapes not many yards away, 
the like of which he had seen but once 
before. A sharp crack, as when a tree 
starts to fall, a flash and then a pain shot 
through his neck as though an antler point 
had prodded him. Again the sound and 
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flash; this time he felt no pain, but, con- 
scious now that danger threatened, he 
wheeled about to flee. Again the spiteful 
rifle-snarl, a burning sensation in his thigh, 
and for a second he lost all power of that 
leg. It was as if his foot had slipped upon 
a rolling stone. An unknown noise struck 
upon his ear: “You've got him! He’s 
down! He’s down!” Away he fled, crash- 
ing aside the obstructing branches, and 
stayed not till he was far from the im- 
pending danger. 

The wounds were long in healing, for 
although no vital spot had been touched 
yet the flesh was lacerated with the heavy 
bullet. Flies found the wounds a fitting 
place to lay their eggs, the sores festered, 
so that not until the frosty weather came 
did he heal completely. 

That experience taught him a lesson in 
caution never forgotten. After that, be 
the call ever so seducing, he approached 
with the greatest care, until the wind gave 
him accurate information. 

The years passed on and left him more 
defiant and secure in strength and spread 
of antler. Many a time he pitted his 
prowess against a rival, until through all 
the forest he was known and feared as 
king. 

The fight which gave him supremacy— 
for after it no other contestant appeared 
—was waged one moonlit October night. 
He had answered a call to which he had 
travelled a long distance, to find when he« 
arrived that another bull had answered 
too and was already in possession. With 
a grunt of rage he bore down upon him. 
The stranger swung to meet the attack, 
as eager for the fray as he. For a min- 
ute the gray moose halted as though to 
measure his adversary’s strength. For a 
brief space they eyed each other with 
lowered heads, pawing the ground savage- 
ly meanwhile. The great ears hugged the 
bristling necks. Slowly they approached 
each other like two trained wrestlers wait- 
ing for an opening. Suddenly the gray bull 
with lowered antlers charged at a distance 
of ten yards. The other, not a whit be- 
hind his rival in courage, sprang to meet 
the onslaught. So evenly matched were 
they in size and strength that at the ter- 
rific impact each was hurled back almost 
upon his haunches, The gray moose was 
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the first to recover himself. Again their 
antlers crashed together, resounding far 
throughout the quiet moonlit woods. 

It now became a test of strength. The 
first to give way would surely lose the 
fight, for once started backwards his 
hinderparts would sooner or later come in 
contact with some obstacle that would 
cause him to swerve, when the other 
would have a chance at his unprotected 
side. 

The earth spurted up from their strain- 
ing cloven feet, yet not a sound was made 
by either other than the tramping and 
the labored breathing. With a deep 
knowledge of the game they strove to 
keep head-on. Around and around they 
struggled until the grass and leaves were 
trampled out of sight. At last in one of 
these evolutions the rump of the stranger 
struck against a tree, preventing him from 
swinging to keep in line with his antago- 
isi. ‘he neck muscles, though tremendous- 
ly powerful, could not hold his adversary. 
He struggled to recover himself but with- 
out avail. The tree that had been his ruin 
prevented him from leaping sideways and 
thus escape the onslaught. The antlers of 
the gray moose slipped along his neck, 
one of them catching him forward of the 
shoulder, the other just back of it. With 
a surge the gray moose drove his antlers 
home. Nothing that lived could withstand 
that fierce vindictive thrust. Through 
hair and hide and flesh those terrible 
points sank. The stranger reared to avoid 
the shock. That action, together with the 
tremendous lifting stroke, threw him with 
a crash full upon his back. As he went 
over the curved points ripped out of the 
wounds, lacerating the flesh. The lungs 
were pierced, but he struggled to his 
knees, and while in that defenseless po- 
sition the gray moose struck. him full 
in the side in a maddened charge. Again 
the relentless ripping upward stroke 
and the stranger was completely disem- 
boweled. As he made no motion to rise 
the gray moose drew off and watched him 
for a moment, then turned to where the 
cow stood, who had been apparently an 
uninterested spectator of the fight. 

Hunters had caught glimpses of him 
at a distance and told distorted tales of 
the monster gray bull with a spread of 
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antler never seen before. Some had 
chanced upon him at close range, and 
though the bullets had droned their death 
song around about him he escaped un- 
hurt. He grew in notoriety, and many a 
hunter as he set out in quest of game 
longed that his might be the lucky shot 
to bring him down. His distinguishing 
mark was his color—rich gray of the 
shade that is ordinarily seen on the back 
of a moose’s leg—and the absence of the 
“bell,” for his throat was as devoid of any 
appendage as that of the domestic cow. 
It is not to be wondered at that, sought 
after by every hunter who traversed that 
part of the country, his chances of dying 
a natural death were few. 

Meanwhile the subject of their talk and 
even dreams roamed through the woods 
and over the miles of feeding ground care 
free. Could he have known by some 
strange power the shortness of his life, 
would not the haunts he loved so well be 
dearer? Would not the very scents and 


sounds, that were to him the language of 
the woods, be held and listened to with 
keener joy, had he but known they soon 
should pass away? 


Winter came robed in his cloak of 
white, and in his train the hangers-on, the 
hunters bent upon the conquest of the 
famous bull. One night a storm raged 
through the forest, sifting its snow upon 
the ground to the depth of half a foot and 
burying everything beneath its clinging 
covering. In the morning the gray bull 
made his way beneath the weighted 
branches to the feeding ground,-an open 
sweep of country denuded of large trees 
by some fierce passing of a bygone fire, 
where growths of stubby birch and moose- 
wood gave excellent cover as well as 
abundant food. As the bull, followed by 
two companions almost as large as he, 
emerged from the woods, the sun, big and 
red, was just lifting itself above the sky- 
line of white clad spruces. He stood for 
a moment and with outstretched head 
sniffed the fresh morning air, looking 
around from the crest of the hill on which 
he stood, upon the coldly glistening world. 
They fed along the hillside for a time, 
nipping off the tender shoots with a shor: 
upward jerk, then lay down in the soft 
white beds of snow, to rise and feed again. 
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So passed the hours, hurrying to fulfil 
the strange decrees of Fate. His spread- 
ing antlers, the most perfect he had ever 
worn and which had won for him his 
greatest fight, at last proved his undoing. 
In sport with lowered head he charged 
his comrade, who turned to meet him 
Their antlers met with a_ resounding 
whack, sounding through the quiet air for 
half a mile. 

Two hunters who had been tramping 
from early dawn stood motionless at tht 
sound. Again it came clear and distinct, 
the stroke of horn on horn. Eagerly but 
stealthily they crept forward in the direc- 
tion of the sound. Cautiously peering 
over a low clump of spruces, they espied 
upon the opposite hillside the sparring 
moose. With the stealth of panthers they 
crept through the low bushes, their feet 
making no sound in the soft snow. Down 
into the valley, across a rushing brook, 
up the hill, slowly and with ever increas- 
ing caution they wormed their way. There 
was now no sound to guide them as the 
moose were quiet. The stillness of a 
winter afternoon was broken only by the 
notes of a restless chickadee in the deeper 
parts of the forest. Into this silence and 
peace suddenly rushed the missile of 
Death. Then excited exclamations and 
noisy running. Two moose leaped to 
their feet and for a moment stood spell- 
bound, then amid a fusillade of zipping 
bullets turned and fled into the woods un- 
hurt. But the gray moose stood still, for 
a bullet had struck back of the fore- 
shoulder, ranging forward through the 
body. A deathly weakness possessed him, 
yet with his declining strength he swung 
round to meet the danger. His mane 
stood upright, and his ears lay flat upon 
his neck. He ground his teeth together, 
while blood dripped from his_ nostrils, 
crimsoning the snow. Thus he stood for 
a moment facing the hunters, who from 
the distance of a dozen paces watched 
him. At last he tottered, struggled to re- 
gain his balance, then, slowly as a lofty 
tree gathers headway in its descent, fell 
with a crash upon his side. A few con- 
vulsive movements of the mighty limbs, 
a rolling of the glassy bloodshot eyes, 
a gasp, a shudder and—a stillness. The 
big gray moose was dead. 
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BIG GAME IN INDIA 


A NEW AND NOT EXPENSIVE HUNTING GROUND FOR THE AMERICAN WHO HAS 
ALREADY DONE AFRICA 


BY J. INMAN EMERY 


strikes me that it can only be neces- 

sary for the allurements offered by the 

variety of big-game shooting in India, 
and the comparative ease and small ex- 
pense with which it can be obtained, to 
be sufficiently well known to induce a very 
much larger percentage of Americans to 
avail themselves of the new field it pre- 
sents. It is with a view to persuade some 
fellow-sportsmen in America to go and 
explore ground which is now known al- 
most exclusively by the British officer and 
Government official that I venture a few 
words on the subject. Also, it is perhaps 
necessary to correct an impression which 
appears to exist that India is a somewhat 
uncivilized country somewhere “in the 


back of beyond” and, on that account, 
difficult of access in respect of expense. 

East Africa is becoming well known. 
Well, the shortest way to East Africa is 
straight across the Atlantic and, via the 
Suez Canal, to Aden, changing steamers 
at Aden for Mombassa. I have not the 
actual distances and fares before me, but 
there can be little difference as between 
Aden to Mombassa and Aden to Bombay. 
And, roughly, another $50 per man will 
cover the railroad fare to the farthest 
points in India north, south or east from 
Bombay. 

Hotel life in the big cities of India is 
comparatively expensive; but when one 
gets into the moffussil (upcountry) living 
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is cheap, as a couple of dollars per head 
per diem, including meals, will generally 
cover it. I can only speak generally, and 
don’t include “extras,” as much distance 
separates the man of moderate tastes and 
the one with exalted ideas. 

Everyone in India requires a bearer, or 
personal servant, of his own, who will 
prove worth his weight in gold. Thomas 
Cook & Son, however, will provide the 
“boy” for the modest sum of $10 a month. 
And he will valet you, look after your 
baggage, run your errands, translate for 
you, and prove useful in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. He can usually cook, too. 
But let Cook’s provide your man, as they 
keep only men whose records are good on 
their books, 

Now, a few words as to outfit in the 
way of clothes. Emphatically do not take 
am enormous tropical outfit all the way 
from America. Take only what you will 
require for use in the ordinary way on 
the journey out and back, with a few cool 
things thrown in for the ten days the 
other side of Suez. Everything else you 
need for use in India can be obtained bet- 
ter and cheaper in Bombay, your bearer 
knows better than anyone else what you 
will need, and you can make him a present 
of it when you leave. 

During my experience of India—almost 
every part of it—it was my good fortune 
to spend some little time in the Mysore 
state, in southern India, a veritable sports- 
man’s paradise of the first order. In no 
other part of the world, probably, is such 
a variety of big game obtainable—ele- 
phant, tiger, bison, panther, wild boar, 
hyena, sambhur, spotted deer, antelope, 
crocodile, to name the principal species. 
Elephant, of course, one is forbidden to 
shoot, except it happens that a “rogue” 
gets on the rampage—an incurable ail- 
ment! Then official permission to shoot 
is easily obtainable. But the ivory is the 
property of the state, and one haS to be 
content with the feet as trophies. 

So the trophy-hunter will go to Mysore 
for tiger, panther and bison. All he needs 
to take with him are his guns and his per- 
sonal kit. The former, of course, he will 
make his especial care, while the latter 
will be very efficiently cared for by his 
bearer, the inevitable personal servant, 
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who, as I have said, is part of one’s equip- 
ment in India. He is advised to go direct 
by rail to Mysore City, which boasts sev- 
eral hotels, and there place himself in the 
hands of one of two firms—Van Ingen’s 
or Lheobald’s, both old hands at shikar, 
and first-class taxidermists. The last 
point is, of course, of immense impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Van Ingen has accompanied the 
writer On many an expedition, is a right 
good sportsman and companion, and in- 
valuable in his mastery of the various 
local dialects and knowledge of the coun- 
try. He is probably the inventor of the 
papier-maché method of setting up tro- 
phies, although that is usually claimed for 
Rowland Ward, of London, and he is an 
expert of the first order whose work is 
second to none, and whose prices are con- 
siderably less than usual. 

For tiger, bison, sambhur, it is neces- 
sary to go into camp. Panther can be 
shot within easy motoring distance of 
Mysore City itself; in fact, they often 
come in to within a mile or two of the 
city. 

To give a rough idea of cost, a panther 
can be got at an expenditure of perhaps 
$25. It it is necessary to go into camp, 
Mr. Van Ingen will provide all neces- 
saries in the way of tent, extra servants, 
food, etc., and the price will, of course, 
vary according to time and any special 
circumstances, such as distance from base 
—let us say $20 or $30 a week for one 
person, with a lower rate for each addi- 
tional person. A tiger, if one gets one, is 
worth $100 to the shikarris, and half that 
if one fails through nobody’s fault. 

To my mind panther-hunting is the 
most interesting of all sport; that is, if 
undertaken according to Mysore fashion. 
And one has to concede that “spots” is a 
more dangerous beast than “stripes.” A 
tiger’s first impulse—unless wounded, of 
course, or with cubs—is to slink off; that 
of a panther is to go straight for you 
anyhow. 

The methods employed in tiger-hunting 
are much the same all over India. Unless 
“driven” and shot from elephants, as 10 
King George V.’s recent hunt in Nepaul, 
when he bagged nineteen to his own rifle 
—a method beyond the means of the aver- 
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age man—the usual procedure can be read 
by “all who run” in the existing books on 
the subject. A “kill” is reported, and you 
send your shikarris (hunters) to “mark 
down.” A suitable tree is selected and a 
machan built in its branches, close to the 
spot where “stripes” has made his tempo- 
rary abode, as often as not where he goes 
to drink. Then follows the “tie-up” of a 
“kill,” if considered necessary, and the 
usual night vigil in the security of the 
machan, or on some point of vantage, and 
a shot when your beast comes for his meal 
or a drink. All this is nothing new. 
There is more excitement in sitting on 
the ground for your panther. In Mysore, 
when your shikarris have “pugged down” 
your animal they will select a suitable 
clump of bushes among the jungle scrub, 
cut some foliage and intertwine it so as 
to make a light screen. There will be a 
natural clearing in front of you for 20 
yards or so. Shortly before sundown you 
will take up your position in the wooly, 
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as it is called, and your shikarris will tie 
up a dog or a goat to a stake driven into 
the ground somewhere in the clearing in 
front of you. The “kill” is left to yelp 
or bleat, as the case may be, and you sit 
tight and wait. If you are going to get 
a shot, your beast should be out within 
the half-hour, and when he or she comes 
it will be “like a streak of lightning.” A 
cool hand should get his animal before 
any harm has overtaken the “kill.” 

Sometimes the panther will make for 
the “tie-up” with intent straightway to 
kill. At others, if not very hungry, he 
will set about playing around like a cat 
with a mouse. If you have plenty of 
time, and the beast does not give you a 
good shot, just give a small branch close 
to you a slight shake. And his highness 
will turn, all alert and ready to charge, 
and give you a fine shoulder shot. One 
thing is certain: you have got to get him, 
or he will get you. 

Opportunities occur of stalking your 
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game, but usually your beast has to be 
drawn from his tastness., 

No. 1 is a photo of a 6-foot 2-inch 
panther | shot in Mysore after it had 
mauled seven villagers. I got khubber 
(news) of this beast and went out after 
him just as 1 have described. Within 
three minutes of taking up my position in 
my wooly, out sprang a large cub, which 
frisked up to the dog as playfully as a 
kitten, slashed at it with its paw and, in 
missing, hit the stake. The noise of its 
claws against the stake seemed to discon- 
cert it and it made off with a bound into 
the jungle unmolested by me, as | wanted 
one or both of its parents. The mother, 
shown in photo, was out within a few 
seconds after. She had sent the cub in 
first as a part of its training while she 
lay by and waited. 

On another hunt I shot one at com- 
paratively long range. This panther had 
given a lot of trouble to neighboring vil- 
lages and had taken up its abode in a 
small hill which was nothing but a mass 
of piled boulders. We drove a flock of 
goats around the base of the hill, tying 
up one en passant about 20 yards from my 
wooly. I waited a long time and was be- 
ginning to give up hope when I caught 
sight of a panther’s head over a rock 
half-way up the hill and in an inaccessi- 
ble position. He was just crouching there 
and waiting, and all I could see was his 
head. Waiting brought no improvement 
in conditions, so I chanced a long shot, 
my bullet entering just above the left eye. 
He rolled over dead and dropped about 50 
feet over the rocks. This photo shows my 
faithful bearer Nainah. 

No. 2 is a photo of a smaller beast, 
slung on a bamboo as it was brought back, 
and the three men standing with me in 
the group were my three principal shi- 
karris during my stay in Mysore. The 
kit I am shown wearing is worthy of 
special note, as it is far and away the 
most comfortable and sensible. The shirt 
and coat, which may have gun-pads at the 
shoulders, are made of khaki-colored pug- 
garee (turban) cloth, which is very thin 
and cool. The short pants are of khaki 
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“drill.” The knees should be left bare. 
Khaki-colored “puttees’” and brown can- 
vas shoes with rope soles complete the 
outfit except for a sun topee (helmet), 
which should be of the regulation “pig- 
sticker” pattern. 

Everyone has his own ideas as to guns 
and his favorites, and 1 do not propose to 
discuss the question. Personally, the .280 
Ross is the finest rifle | know for sam- 
bhur, deer, crocodile, etc.; something 
heavier for tiger and panther, such as 
the .405 Winchester, the .350 Remington 
Automatic, or a good .500 D. B. express. 
These are all suitable for bison too though 
many prefer to trust more to the greater 
shock of a .575. The same remark ap- 
plies to elephant. One will naturally in- 
clude one’s favorite shot-gun, and I in- 
variably had with me a little .22 Win- 
chester, with which to collect such things 
as a few pigeon for the pot in camp. The 
report from this little weapon does not 
scare other game if one is close to the 
shooting ground. 

Right in the heart of the State of My- 
sore and within a few hours rail-journey 
of Mysore City is the British military 
cantonment of Bangalore, a cool spot in 
which a pleasant time may be passed for 
a few days if there are any unavoidable 
delays, and where three or four white 
regiments are always stationed whose of- 
ficers will be found ever ready to extend 
hospitality. This information may prove 
useful if any ladies accompany the party 
as there is an excellent hotel in which 
they can be perfectly comfortable while 
the men are absent on shikar. 

A good time to go to Mysore is during 
any of the months immediately preceding 
October, after which month the cold 
season may be said to commence to set in, 
and one’s visit to the Land of Sin may 
be rounded off with a trip around the 
principal places of interest in the country. 

It remains only to say that one may or 
may not have to take out a_ shooting 
license, depending upon locality and the 
particular class of game one is after. In 
any case this will not amount to more 
than $50.00. 
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Private Deals in Public Property 


XI. 


BY S. D. BARNES 


Introductory Letter from John B. Burnham, President, American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association 


Warren H. Miller, Editor, 
Field and Stream. 


My dear Miller: 


I am returning herewith Mr. Barnes’ 
article which I have read with the greatest 
interest. In my opinion, the quesiion he 
has touched on, which is whether free 
shooting shall continue in this country 
or whether we will adopt in its entirety the 
European principle of preserve shooting, 
is the most important principle which con- 
fronts the American hunter to-day. 

Three years ago I made an address on 
this subject at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Forest, Fish and Game 
League, and at the recent meeting of the 
Game Commissioners of the United States 
held in Boston, the subject was again fully 
discussed. At the present time our 
counsel, Mr. Haskell, is making an ex- 
haustive search of court decisions bearing 
on the matter. 

My personal opinion is that it will be 
the greatest calamity imaginable to this 
country if the average American loses his 
right of free shcoting through the tak- 
ing up of all suitable lands by private 
ownership or the leasing system. On the 
other hand, I realize fuily the rights of 
the property owner and I believe that 
there will never be any time when the 
courts of the country will not sustain the 
private owner against trespassers. We 
may consider as settled the proposition 
that an owner of land can prohibit the 
public from coming on to that land for 
the purpose of taking game, provided he 
so elects. 

There are several ways in my judg- 
ment, whereby we can work out the salva- 
tion of the poor shooter without confisca- 


tion of property, which is something no 
reasonable man would ever advocate. 
One of these is the creation by the state 
of public shooting preserves. This may 
either be accomplished in the wilder 
states by the dedication of state lands for 
this purpose, as in New York where an 
area nearly twice the size of Rhode Island 
is set aside by the state constitution in 
specific terms to be “forever kept as wild 
forest lands” and open to the public for 
hunting and fishing, or in the states which 
do not already own areas of suitable land, 
by the purchase of such lands for a 
similar purpose. The Legislature of Utah 
last winter passed an act authorizing the 
State Fish and Game Commissioner to 
purchase duck marshes to be used for the 
benefit of the public, and in several other 
states similar action has already been 
taken, 

If the game belongs to the people it is 
not illogical that the state should provide 
places where the peop!e can take their 
own game. Many of the states, in accord- 
ance with the same theory, have gone 
into the business of the propagation of 
game. The resident hunter’s license law, 
which is all but universal in this country, 
provides the funds by a direct tax upon 
the men who shoot. It is entirely proper, 
in my judgment, that a part of this money 
be used for the purchase of shooting lands 
which shall be kept open for the benefit 
of the public and which shall be stocked 
with the game propagated by the state 
game farms. It is entirely illogical that 
game propagated by the state at the 
public’s expense, should be turned out on 
private lands that will be posted for the 
benefit of the owners of these lands. The 
only exception I would make to this rule 
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would be that where the owner dedicates 
his land as a game sanctuary and denies 
not only the public, but himself, the 
privilege of shooting, that in this instance 
game propagated by the state could be 
given him, particularly where his land ad- 
joins territory to which the general public 
has access. 

The State of New York, which has al- 
ways been a leader in game legislation, 
two years ago enacted a law which opens 
another interesting possibility and which 
I think many other states could follow 
with advantage. This law provides in 
effect that lands stocked by the state with 
game from the state game farm with the 
knowledge and consent of the owner, can 
never thereafter be posted against free 
shooting. The only exception to this rule 
would be that such lands might thereafter 
be posted as game sanctuaries. Under 
this law, the state has already sent out to 
several thousand land owners birds raised 
at the state farm and in this way a lien 
has been created against the property 
and no matter whether it changes owner- 
ship or not, the public in future will be 
entitled to shoot on such lands. This 
matter has been tested out in the courts 
under a similar provision with regard to 
fish raised by state fish hatcheries in both 
Pennsylvania and New York, and the law 
has been upheld. 

I am well aware of the fact that most 
authorities in this country believe we will 
eventually come to the European system 
where game, whether wild or propagated, 
goes with the land and where there is 
virtually no such thing as free shooting. 
Personally, however, I do not think that 
it is yet too late in this country to keep 
something of our old freedom of shooting 
conditions, but if we are to do this we 
must meet the conditions squarely and 
with sober judgment work out a solution 
for the problem. The courts in New York 
have already made a distinction in the 
case of Dieterich vs. Fargo between 
“game” and “wild game,” which carried to 
its furthest conclusion means that the 
owner of purchased game which was never 
a part of the state’s wild stock has ex- 
clusive property rights in such game and 
can do what he pleases with it. This 
principle has been recognized in the game- 
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law of 


breeders’ New York and other 
states, and clubs which propagate their 
own game enjoy the greatest freedom 
under it. 

It seems to me that the sportsmen of 
the country, and particularly the men of 
wealth and power, should interest them- 
selves to continue free shooting in this 
country. Without free shooting we would 
never have attained our present greatness 
as a nation. We are getting along to- 
day without a large standing army which 
would increase our taxes and hamper our 
activities, because we know we have the 
largest body of trained marksmen in the 
world to fall back upon in case of need. 
On the other hand, the club member or 
preserve owner will not get the full benefit 
of his shooting preserve if class an- 
tagonism is aroused among his poorer 
neighbors. There is plenty of room in 
this great country of ours for every 
citizen to enjoy a little shooting. All that 
is needed is intelligent action to work out 
the problem. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun B. BurnuHaM, 


President. 


My Game—and Yours 


ILD game and fish are the prop- 
W erty of the State. You will find 

this assertion in the statutes of 
Maine, Florida, California and Wash- 
ington, and of the states which lie betwixt 
and between. The pursuit and capture or 
killing of game and fish is a privilege, of 
which all citizens are equally free—under 
certain wholly necessary restrictions. If 
you abuse this privilege—well, the author- 
ities might hear of it from evil intentioned 
people, and they might make you trouble. 
But presumably there will be nothing done, 
unless you try to turn your dead game 
into hard cash. If you absolutely need 
the money there is a safer way to get it. 

Here’s a supposititious case: 

The lands of Smith and Jones adjoin. 
The boundary line is ornamented by @ 
perfectly legal fence. For the present 
purpose of illustration nothing hinges on 
whether said fence is of stone, rails, five- 
inch plank or barb-wire, just so it is four 
feet six inches high, pig tight and bull 
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strong. It will turn domestic animals, the 
property of individuals, but not the wild 
game which is the property of the state. 
it may be questioned whether a private 
citizen, or for that matter a ciub or 
corporation, possesses the legal right to 
interpose barriers to the game’s freedom 
of movement. but that phase of the 
question may be left undiscussed. This 
is simply the story of Smith and Jones 
and their boundary fence. 

Smith is a farmer of sorts. His fields 
are fertile and well tilled, and consequent- 
ly productive. He grows plenty of stuff 
and to spare. At harvest time there is 
no gleaning of stray grain heads behind 
the reapers; the rag-time melody of his 
corn huskers is never marred by snarling 
commands such as “You triflin’ son-of-a- 
gun, git back arter that nubbin you left 
on the down-row!”’ The robins and 
woodpeckers approve of the quality of 
Smith’s blackheart cherries, the starlings 
and sparrows feast upon the bean blos- 
soms in his garden and are unreproved. 
There are woodchucks on his meadow 
slopes, rabbits cuddle in the weed-grown 
corners here and there—and last summer 





there was a nice covey of quail But 
that’s ancient history. 
Now let’s climb the fence. With a leg 


over the top rail | will pause to remark 
that the covey of quail just referred to 
is the property of the state. Grab fast to 
that basic truth and hang on. Smith was 
breaking no fundamental law by harbor- 
ing the birds in his stubble; he might even 
have scattered grain in their way with the 
avowed intent to induce their lingering, 
and I doubt if any state official would 
have objected—from the governor down. 
But when a bird or a beast belongs to the 
state thataway, if you’d stuff it with oats 
and chopped feed every minute in the day 
for a year, there would be no change of 
ownership, except that you would forfeit 
all right and title to said provender. The 
only way you can get a claim on the 
game, beside which the state’s assumption 
of ownership is no better than a second 
mortgage, is to tear loose at it with a 
firearm of some sort, in the lawful season, 
and with due regard tu some three 
hundred different sections and clauses in 
the Legislature’s biennial joke-book. And 
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when the bird or beast has kicked its 
last kick, then rejoice! It’s your meat, 
to eat or feed to your friends—but you 
can’t sell it. Seli the property of the 
state? That's embezzlement of public 
funds, and ail but politicians are barred. 

Come to think, you'll have to take my 
word for what lies on Jones's side of the 
fence. Posted, you see. “No Trespass- 
ing.” ‘Hunters Keep Out.” A variety of 
warning signs to fit all cases, Balance 
yourself on the top rail and fill your pipe. 
Yes, Jones’s farm is all on this order, 
except that the biggest half of it is still 
covered with the original scrubby timber. 
Half cultivation is bad for grain but 
mighty good for weeds. Here’s where 
that covey of quail located when that first 
cold snap came. Eating weed seed for a 
change—quail are great hands for close 
cover. Bad for Smith; he was intending 
to let °em alone another year, and ther 
get a couple of days’ shooting. Good 
thing they came to protected grounds? 
Sure thing! Good for Jones. He don't 
shoot, but Say, don't forget that 
these quail are the property of the state. 
You can shoot them on your own land 
without a license, and with one you have 
an equal and even hack with the other 





fellow. To kill and eat, but not to sell. 
You can’t sell game under any cir- 
cumstances. 


There’s a strip of hardwood along the 
ridge over yonder, and maybe a dozen 
gray squirrels den in the hollow trees. 
Back of the ridge lie a few acres of marsh 
and willows where the flight woodcock 
drop in for a day’s rest when their south- 
bound tickets show stopover privileges. 
Hunt there the season through and you 
will have a chance at half a dozen jack- 
snipe—which is going some for this 
particular locality. North of the marsh 
you will find a ten-acre pond, long and 
narrow and crooked, and a blind at the 
toe of the horseshoe gives you a shot at 
every duck that tries to discover whether 
the other end of the pond doesn’t suit him 
a little the best. Ducks, squirrels, wood- 
cock, snipe and quail. Smith’s quail— 
don’t forget it—but he can’t come over 
on this side of the fence and claim them. 
You see, primarily they are the property 
of the state. 
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Know the Johnson boys—storekeepers 
over in Bungtown? Well, you must know 
Pete Steffens, and Lawyer Briggs, and 
that new Doctor Popp, from the city? All 
mighty keen hunters. Jones gets them ail 
together, in front of the post-office, one 
day, and he says: “If you fellows are 
looking for good sport, and don’t mind 
chipping in a few dollars to pay for it, 
I'll lease you exclusive shooting rights on 
nine hundred acres of land, half of it in 
dense forest, and all well stocked with 
game. Been posted for five years—the 
birds haven't been disturbed, and they’re 
as tame as Plymouth Rocks.” And then 
he enumerates. But he forgets to mention 
that Smith bred and cared for the quail, 
that the squirrels are the overflow from 
Judge Tabler’s preserved grounds—you 
know Tabler’s Park; big colonial mansion 
setting back among the trees—or that the 
ducks and other migrants were casual and 
unsuspecting visitors, owned jointly by 
all the states along this meridian line. 
“Ex-clu-sive rights,” he chirps, “a whole 
year for two hundred dollars, which is 
less than twenty-five cents an acre. Just 
think of it. All you have to do is to 
organize a club and stick up fifty dollars 
apiece.” And they don’t stop to think. 
Why should they? The privilege is worth 
the money. 

Now let’s look into this thing a bit. For 
two hundred dollars, cash in hand, Jones 
sells to the Bungtown Hunting Club 
Smith’s covey of quail—property of the 
state—and maybe two or three coveys 
which Smith never saw, as they were 
hatched on posted lands. He sells Judge 
Tabler’s squirrels, a dozen jacksnipe from 
Minnesota, forty-seven woodcock from 
the Lord knows where, and possibly two 
or three hundred ducks from still farther 
up the line. You can’t sell game—it’s 
the property of the State. Jones sells it, 
all the same, and the fun of shooting it, 
as well. He has taken away the citizen 
rights from the people in a dozen States 
and passed them on to five very deserving 
gentlemen of Bungtown—deserving be- 
cause they sweetened Jones’s bank roll to 
the tune of forty dollars each. A straight- 
out sell—a transfer of your property and 
mine, without warrant or authority. 








Think the law applies to dead game only? 
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Try selling a few live birds for stocking 
purposes, and see how you come out. 
Here’s the how of it: If you had no 
license to sell whiskey, would it clear 
your skirts of the law if your customers 
marched up to the barrel and filled their 
own glasses? That’s an old and exploded 
idea. The excise officers don’t bother to 
find who gets the money—if the barrel 
is On your premises, and with your knowl- 
edge and consent. Jones has the legal 
right to prohibit hunting on his premises, 
but he cannot sell to the highest bidder 
that which is the property of the State. 
He can kill game in its season on his own 
lands—in some States without the license 
which would be necessary on other farms 
—but he has not a shadow of just right to 
say “Thompson may help himself to the 
State’s game within my fences, but John- 
son can’t come in.” In this respect 
courtesy and custom have crowded justice 
to the wall. It is traditional that one may 
choose his own company. He posts his 
land to keep out unwelcome trespassers, 
as he rightfully may. So far as regards 
repelling intrusion upon his private prop- 
erty and affairs, no one questions the 
propriety of Jones’s Chinese wall. We 
are apt to smile indulgently when this grim 
barrier is avowedly to conserve the game 
—property of the State—for the benefit 
of a few of his more intimate friends. 
The practice is a heritage from some one 
of our European fatherlands where game 
is the property of the individual. Do you 
observe that the top of a fence is not, on 
the whole, a permanently comfortable 
seat? Let us get down, on Smith’s side, 
and hang ourselves over a boulder, prefer- 
ably more than six inches in diameter. 
As I was going to remark, if we can 
fence up the game and sell it alive, who 
would willingly endure the hard work 
and exposure of a market gunner’s life? 
If we can’t, legally or justly—the terms 
should be synonymous—why in thunder 
are we permitted to do it? Practically 
there is no longer free, open shooting to 
be had. In most States it has become 4 
pitiful farce to sell shooting licenses to 
men without preserved grounds of their 
own or an outstanding welcome to those 
of friends. The men with the money are 
getting all the sport. but it is simply be- 
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cause no one has gathered courage to 
protest. Some hunting clubs own their 
grounds, but the greater number possess 
barely the land their clubhouses stand 
upon. They lease vast tracts of land and 
water—or rather they buy only the shoot- 
ing privilege—and frequently extend their 
boundaries to include dominion over 
navigable waters where Uncle Sam alone 
is rightfully dictator. But that is a mat- 
ter beyond the purpose of our present 
chat. North, South, East and West, land 
owners have proclaimed: ‘“Oyez! Oyez! 
Here is a nice job lot of game—fur and 
feather—thousands of head, and more be- 
ing bred annually by my neighbors, or 
coming overland from the Lake Country 
and Canada! Belongs to the State, but 
I am offering it to-day at prices no true 
sportsman can resist!” And there are no 
end of ready customers. 

Funniest of all, there are sportsmen’s 
magazines which advocate the formation 
of farmers’ clubs to lease their shooting 
privileges, on the principle that the more 
of the State’s game they can offer in a 
chunk the more likely they will be to in- 
terest men who have a loose grip on mole- 
skins of size and corpulence. The editors 
of these publications probably mean well. 
There has been a great deal of talk about 
getting the sportsmen and farmers in 
closer touch, and this is but one of many 
suggested ways for bringing about the 
millennium. Still, there is no real need of 
the farmer going so far abroad as Chi- 
cago or New York with his peace offer- 
ing to sportsmen; there are a few nearer 
home—decent enough fellows, and per- 
haps tested and proven friends. But just 
think of that fifteen or twenty cents an 
acre! It’s like picking up money in the 
road, 

Says Jones: “Isn’t the game mine, when 
I feed and protect it? Can’t I do as I 
please with anything raised on my place?” 
Brother, your premises and deductions are 
alike erroneous. One of the functions of 
a republican form of government is to 
keep enterprising gentry from hogging all 
the common property. As such it is hav- 
ing some of the rust of non-use removed 
and will speed up in the fourth notch if 
the lever is properly manipulated. “It’s 
my corn,” protest the moonshiners of the 


Big Smokies; “I done raise it, an’ I have 
a right to market it in any shape I dern 
please!” It’s a shame that he can’t. It’s 
a shame that his city cousin who raises 
bull terriers and game cocks and blue- 
rock pigeons is not allowed to butcher 
them as he pleases in the name of sport. 
It would have been a shame, for the 
Western skin-hunter, if the Government 
had given the buffalo protection while 
sul there were buffalo to protect. It’s a 
doggone pizen shame that Abraham Gold- 
stein, rich through the industry of thou- 
sands of sweatshop starvelings, may not 
condemn to perpetual disuse the well- 
beloved guns of a hundred lifelong sports- 
men. His money is good; he knows how 
it was made, and it is his own to spend 
as he pleases. But State property cannot 
be purchased until it has been appraised 
and offered for sale by an accredited 
agent of the State. 

Laws are a continual source of trouble 
for some people—game laws particularly. 
Doubtless somebody’s tender corns suf- 
fered when, away back in 1710, the Col- 
ony of Massachusetts prohibited disguis- 
ing ducking boats with fringes of hay or 
seaweed. Sixteen years prior to that date 
the same colony had placed a close season 
on deer. Think of it! Two hundred 
and eighteen years of interference with 
the rights of the private citizen who wants 
to do as he pleases at all times, without 
regard to common interests and welfare! 
Avoiding bad language and extended 
flights of oratory, let us agree that it’s a 
dern shame! 

But hasn’t the landowner a few rights 
which are peculiarly his’n? Undoubtedly. 
He can keep out other hunters, attract 
and hold the game by generous food pro- 
vision the year around, and shoot as much 
as he likes during the open season. If 
equal privileges are conceded to the mem- 
bers of his immediate family he would 
appear to have no well-grounded reasons 
for complaint. Good behavior buys con- 
cessions, even in the penitentiary, and 
maybe an intimate friend or two might 
be permitted to sneak a few birds from 
the coop you have built for the State. 
But the African in the woodpile should 
keep his wool from showing above the 
poles; otherwise his scalp will eventually 
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be endangered. In the obscure but force- 
ful language of the common horde, a 
landowner ain’t so many. In the eye of 
the law he is simply a citizen—the same 
as if his only possessions were a $10 shot- 


gun and a half-breed bird dog. Please 
don’t lose sight of the main issue. Own- 


ing half a county does not give you legal 
title to as much as one measly little quail 
or squirrel. ‘The game is the property 
of the State. 

American sportsmen are annually gold- 
bricked out of millions of dollars for 
hunting licenses. There is no attempt or 
present intention to give them anything 
for their money. Less than one dollar in 
four so collected goes for game protec- 
tion; roads and bridges and schools gob- 
ble the rest. And meanwhile the State’s 
game is safe in the hands of its friends, 
who will kill it artistically in private pre- 
serves, with a large and interested throng 
looking on from the big road. There is 
talk of establishing State preserves which 
will also be public shooting grounds, but 
the plan is practical for only those States 
which have vast areas of marsh or un- 
tillable upland. A recent writer suggests 
that farmers and landowners be encour- 
aged to conserve and protect the game, 
and be paid from the State game fund 
for all game legally killed on their prem- 
ises by the lawfully licensed public. The 
only possible outcome of such a plan 
would be confusion most dire—and then 
some. The man or men willing to dig 
up a chunk of hard cash on the side would 
still get the long end of the dowbletree. 
Oh, what’s the use? Time spent in idle 
theorizing is time wasted. 

Force a showdown by popular agitation 
and one of two things will happen: the 
dollar will lose its leverage in the distri- 
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bution of State property, or the bubble of 
State ownership of game will be once for 
all exploded. We can’t put an end to the 
posting of lands by private parties. Tres- 
passing laws antedate game legislation— 
and every posted farm whereon the doc- 
trine of State ownership is respected will 
contribute its quota of game toward stock- 
ing the surrounding country. It is pre- 
dicted that within fifteen years there will 
be absolutely no free shooting obtainable. 
It is a prediction certain to be verified 
unless the State intervenes to protect its 
property, and there is but one form of 
intervention that will prove effective. 
The Joneses and the Bungtown Hunting 
clubs must be taught that the title to live 
game is in the hands of the State, and 
that all leases, contracts and transfers 
based upon the assumed control and pos- 
session of wild game by individuals, clubs 
or associations are illegal and void. 

Which means ructions. But what’s the 
difference? Give the ninety and nine sur- 
cease of woe because of rights and privi- 
leges wrested from them, and let the 
hundredth man tearfully protest that “his 
money ain’t good no more.” ‘The taking 
of game is a privilege. It has no connec- 
tion with the ownership of lands, except 
that the landowner may forbid trespass- 
ing, and so keep the shooting for him- 
self. If he permits other guns on his 
premises and does not open the bars to all, 
he has assumed authority to say who shall 
and who shall not enjoy the rights and 
privileges of citizenship—authority which 
even the Governor cannot claim. If he 
leases or transfers shooting privileges, he 
is dealing in goods which he never did or 
will or can own or legally deliver while 
the statutes assert that “the game is the 
property of the State.” 





The next article in this series will be the story 
of a private trout hatchery, telling just how it 


was constructed and how it is being operated 

















THE LUNKER BASS OF THE FLORIDA 
LAKES 


WINNER OF FIFTH GRAND PRIZE LARGE MOUTH SOUTHERN DIVISION 
1912 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


BY HON. LESTER WARNER 


HEN | was a boy fishing was con- 
W sieeve a lazy man’s job. The 


method was to take a rowboat, a 
cane pole, a tin-can of worms, and row 
around the shore until you found the blue- 
gill beds. Then overboard went an old 
plowpoint for anchor and you were ready 
to begin operations. The operations con- 
sisted of watching the cork, as a horde of 
small fry tweaked the bait from the hook, 
and meditating upon the cussedness of the 
weather. 

The advent of the rod and reel has 
changed all this, and now one gets some 
action for his money. The self-adulation 
he feels when he makes a skillful cast, 
and the frenzied roar he lets out when 
he lands his bait in the bushes, all help 
to entertain the oarsman, and if he gets 
a few bites, so much the better. 

I believe I must have had the spirit 
when quite young and long before we 
heard of such things as reels to troll 
the bait. I remember of getting a very 
long cane pole and adding on a part of 
another, then with a long line and small 
green frog I had a close approximation 
to a casting outfit, for I could land the frog 
a long way from the boat and troll him in. 

I live quite near Pine Lake, Mich., 
and, though I have seen many lakes in 
many States, I know of none finer. Ten 
years ago one could get plenty of fun 
and plenty of fish, but now, with the 
shore lined with summer-resort cottages, 
and every foot of water raked with all 
the painted devices known to modern 
piscatorial art, it’s not worth while to go 
out. This state of affairs led me to 
go to Florida, the sportsman’s paradise, 
and after a canvass of the State I bought 
a Winter home in the city of Ocala, the 
best town in the best county in the State. 
Nowhere can they beat us for position, 
climate and opportunity. One day I fish 


in the Withlacoochee, which mingles its 
waters with the Gulf, and perchance the 
next whip the Ocklawaha on its way 
to the Atlantic. 

Then there is Blue Springs and Silver 
Springs, six miles from town, which come 
up out of the ground and flow nine miles 
into the Ocklawaha and big enough and 
deep enough to float a man-of-war. This 
river is so clear that you can see small 
objects on the bottom sixty feet below, 
and in casting you see the fish charge out 
from under the pad and take the bait. 

Barber Joe and I were coming up this 
run one afternoon in a little old motor- 
boat, and, dropping my bait—a Shakes- 
peare—under some overhanging bushes, I 
saw a big fellow charge out and nail it. 
The boat was running fast up-stream and 
the fish ran fast down-stream, but Joe 
slowed up the boat and I slowed up the 
fish. Pull! well, some! He went to 
the bottom and hogged out all the line 
and I was getting ready for a forceful 
remonstrance, but I finally turned him 
and he ran under a ledge of limestone, 
where I felt sure he would saw my line 
off, but, glory be, he didn’t, and instead 
came out and went three feet into the air. 
I say three feet because all fishermen 
always say their bass jumped that high, 
but, anyway, he jumped, and that is what 
[ am trying to get into your head. 

Joe says, “Holy smoke! You got a 
whangdoodler,” and he was so, for after 
he had had his little fling and I got him 
in, he weighed twelve pounds. You don’t 
find such bass in the North, but in the 
lakes and streams of Florida that is no 
unusual size. 

I was fishing last Summer on Half 
Moon Lake. My companion was Dr. War- 
ren, whose occupation is against him, be- 
ing a clergyman, but nevertheless one of 
the best all-around men I know, and we 
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had a little nigger, Tim, to row. The 
Doctor had a hopeless knot in his line 
that wouldn't go through the guides, so 
he told Tim to keep close in. ‘lim, know- 
ing that I like about sixty feet, steers a 
middle course. 

“Well,” says the Doctor, relapsing into 
the vernacular of the trade, “why in 
Tophet don’t you get in?” 

“Yaas, sir, yaas sir,” says Tim, but gets 
nowhere in particular. 

The Doctor turns on him in high 
dudgeon, and says, “Tim! You unregen- 
erate son of Ham, you defiant abomina- 
tion and descendant of Satan, what do you 
mean by disregarding my order?” 

“Well, sah, | knows you can kinda holt 
yoself in, bein’ a precha, but I ain’ so 
sure ob de Jedge.”’ 

We fished the lake several days, sleep- 
ing in a shack at night. 

The first morning I was wakened by 
the sound of a hammer. The Doctor was 
making a fish box. Now, though he is 
a most profound logician, yet 1 am sure 
he is neverthegoshalmightyless most ex- 
ecrable carpenter in the world. While 
I looked, he ran the saw into a tenpenny 
nail with a noise like a maiden aunt trying 
to sing, and then with joyous abandon, 
seized the hammer and struck his thumb 
a reverberating whack. 

I remonstrated with him, and tried in 
my feeble way to show him how much 
better I could build a fish box than he. 
This peeved him and he retired from 
action, and being thus put, as it were, on 
my mettle, I went at it, dragged out from 
under the house a roll of wire netting, 
found some slats and pounded nails in 
until I had what I called a pretty nifty 
box. Of course, the Doctor scoffed at 
it, and said it wouldn’t hold whales, but, 
of course, I knew there were unholy mo- 
tives behind his skepticism, and we put 
it in the lake and turned our catch into 
it. It worked to perfection; we fished 
till Saturday night, and the fish in that 
box were a sight. Six-pounders, seven- 


pounders and one or two eight-pounders! 

Saturday afternoon we were to go in, 
as the Doctor was billed to preach in 
Ocala, but just as we came ashore a 
tremendous thunderstorm came up which 
The 


frightened nigger Tim about stiff 
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Doctor, who fears nothing, hardly waited 
for the rain to quiet before he dragged 
out the terrified Tim and, shouting to me 
to get ready and crank up, he and Tim 
went to get the fish from the box. 

Each grabbed an end to lift it to the 
plank, and just as it left the water the 
bottom fell out and every fish skidooed! 

Thus may the fruits of my energy, pa- 
tience and skill turn to ashes through the 
unhallowed touch of ecclesiastical error. 

I have very little patience with the 
Doctor’s iterations and reiterations that | 
did not nail it up as he would have done. 
Even Tim laughed the loud laugh of 
scorn at what he considered my Waterloo 

The disconsolate-looking person with 
the basket in the photograph herewith is 
the writer, very tired and soiled, but still 
in the game; the two Ethiopians are John, 
or. the reader’s left, and Early Rose, on 
the right, a nigger preacher, but withal 
as good a boatman as lives. He knew 
every nook and corner of the Withlacoo- 
chee, and would, in rapid water, step 
overboard in water up to his middie and 
hold the boat near some sunken treetop, 
while I pulled out several good ones. 

On this trip I landed two good-sized 
bass at one throw and did this trick three 
times. Many times, as I would be leading 
cne in, | would see half a dozen whoppers 
darting at the bait projecting from the 
mouth of the first candidate. Once I had 
hooked a fair-sized bass, perhaps three 
or four pounds, when I saw a big one 
dart from under an old log and follow 
the first. The smaller one tore loose at 
close approach and the big one took the 
bait and was landed. He weighed eight 
pounds. 

On this trip we found the Withlacoo 
chee choked with hyacinths three miles 
above Dunnellon, and were forced to aban- 
don our boat and carry our stuff on foot 
through the jungle to Dunnellon, where 
the fish were put on ice and that evening 
distributed to our friends in Ocala. 

The picture shows Early and John en- 
tering the gates of Dunnellon after a 
jaunt through the swamp, in which that 
pious soul, Early, came so near using pro 
fane lancuage that I, being a mere layman, 
could not tell whether he was swearing 
or praying. 
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THE WRITER AND SOME WITHLACOOCHEE BASS 


But now about this prize fish. I know 
well enough that lots of big fish lead in 
tamely and come to the gaff like a chunk 
of pork, but this one was a sure ‘nuff 
sport. 1 was fishing with Judge Will 
Hocker, of Ocala, and our boatman was 
Jake Hudwell, one of the best men with 
a boat I know of, and a great hunter. 

Mr. Hocker has a canvas boat, and 
when in action he continualiy has an in- 
sane fear that I will catch a big fish, get 
excited, and tip his boat over. He little 
knows how careful I am, and just holds 
this fear on general principles. 

We loaded my little old car up with the 
boat, oars, ice, frying pan, lard, and about 
two hundred other things, and drove out 
to some small lakes 25 or 30 miles away 
and covered two or three lakes with indif- 
ferent success. We caught plenty of 
small bass of one to two pounds, but no 
big ones. Mr. Hocker was continually 
talking about a lake somewhere that was 
full of whoppers, but inasmuch as he is a 
lawyer, I paid very little attention to what 
[ considered merely semi-professional 
yarns, possibly, in a way, excusable in a 
lawyer, 

“I say, let’s cut this out and get over to 
Little Prairie Lake, I want you to get a 


winner to-day,” suggested Mr. Hocker. 

We were fishing then in a small bayou 
of a rambling shallow lake, and as I was 
about to dissent, Jake yelled, “Ketch that 
little ’gator!” There lay, only a few yards 
away, a tiny ‘gator about eight inches 
long and turning, | threw for him, landing 
a few inches beyond and giving a quick 
jerk snagged him. 

The little rascal came in making a 
piteous croaking and was deposited in the 
boat where he continued to grunt a com- 
plaining “Eoumph! Eoumph!” 

Directly we observed a slight ripple not 
far off and Jake yelled, “Look out for the 
old lady!” And sure enough, there lay 
a fourteen-foot ’gator looking our way. 

She lay inactive a moment, gazing at 
us in our innocence and purity, but on 
hearing the plaintive calls of her offspring 
she moved slowly towards us. 

“Git out, you old hell hound,” shouted 
Jake, but the ancient saurian wouldn’t 
“git.” She swam slowly till within about 
twenty feet of the boat and dived. We 
felt the frail canvas boat oscillate as her 
huge bulk heaved the water underneath 
us. 

“Back water,” cried Mr. Hocker, being 
in the stern. 


” 
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“Pull ahead,” I yelled, inasmuch as | 
was in front and nearest shore. 

The old she ’gator come up near by and 
eyed us viciously, but Mr. Hocker, with 


the marvelous instinct of a lawyer, 
snatched his notebook and made out a 
bill for $68.34 for saving her child from 
drowning, upon seeing which, she sank, 
and, I think, died. We decided at once 
to go away from there. 

We had left our auto at Jake’s and had 
loaded our plunder into his one-horse 
wagon, and into this we now piled our 
stuff. It was the middle of the day and 
hot; fearfully hot! I told the boys that 
they were welcome to ali the honors due 
on their blooming lake, wherever it was, 
and rolled into the back end of the wagon 
tc sleep. For bedding 1 had two oars, a 
box of ice and a bag of wet fish, and thus 
slept comfortably for days, it seemed to 
me. I have no idea which way we went 
nor how far, but was wakened by the 
sound of Jake’s rifle as he took a shot at 
a big ’gator out in the lake, and the boys 
said we had “got-there.” 

The sun was low and the air was cool 
and my interest came back. So we 
launched the boat and unlimbered our rods. 
I believe I was using my Bristol 514-foot 
rod and a South Bend reel made _ by 
Shakespeare, of Kalamazoo, Mich. My 
minnow was a Dowagiac and the regula- 
tion hooks had been replaced with a size 
larger, which is a wise precaution when 
using them in Southern waters. My line 
was an Abbey & Imbrie and very strong, 
but rather too heavy for fine work, but I 
prefer short casts and confidence in my 
line. 

We pushed through some shallow water 
and reached a deep irregular pool ot 
perhaps two acres, and I began to smell 
the battle afar off 

My old yellow-bellied minnow landed 
spat! under a leaning tree; a few turns 
of the reel and “Whoa there, o!d boy!” 

“Well! What in the name of 
reel up! reel up! give him rope! don't 
tip the boat over! Hold him! Hold him! 
Don’t tip the boat over! Hold him! Hold 
him! Don’t tip ihe boat over!” 

I could not pause at that time to ex- 
plain to Mr. Hocker the utter futility of 
his repeated cautions about the boat. Why 
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should | want to tip the boat over. Nix, 
not for me, then. Some day I may wish 
to tip over, but candidly, I did not at that 
time. 

Again, he was about to say something 
about not tipping the boat over, when 
spang! the old mossy head jumped three 
feet into the air. This is the stereotyped 
three feet and really means that the fish 
just about cleared the water with his 
rudder, but he opened that cavernous 
mouth of his and shook his head until the 
hooks in the minnow rattled like castanets. 

Down he goes and again up he comes 
making a final leap and landing on his side, 
thirty feet away, with a splash. Then ap- 
parently realizing that he was up against 
it he came sulkily to the boat and was 
taken aboard. 

Such big fish are not very good to eat. 
I prefer a bass (or trout as they call them 
here) of about 1% lbs. Then let Jake 
fix it, gashed on the sides, rolled in “cawn 
meal” mixed with salt and pepper and fry 
it in smoking hot lard. I tell Jake he 
would make somebody a good wife. 

Why don’t more sportsmen come to 
Florida. From Ocala one can get to the 
coast either way in a few hours, but I 
prefer the inland lake or river. 

With a Winter home in Ocala and any 
kind of a motor car, one can, in an hour 
be in the haunts of deer, bear, wild turkey, 
quail galore, squirrel, rabbit, etc., for his 
gun, and there is always the ubiquitous 
large-mouth bass for his rod, to say noth- 
ing of bream, catfish, speckled perch and 
jackfish or pickerel, and when the day’s 
sport is over one can get back in time to 
take his wife to the theatre. 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 
Fifth Grand Prize—Large-Mouth Bass— 
Southern Division—1912 


WON BY LESTER WARNER, OCALA, FLA. 

Weight—10¥% pounds. 

Length—29 inches. 

Girth—19 inches. 

Where caught—North Prairie Lake, 
Fla. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—South Bend. 
Line—Abbey & Imbrie. 
Lure—Dowagiac minnow. 

















THE LURE OF THE DEER TRAILS 





DEER TRACKING IN THE NEW HAMPSHIRE SNOWS 


BY W. DUSTIN WHITE 


F you have never sought a deer trail 

on the new fallen snow or tracked a 

wily, elusive old buck through the 
glistening, sparkling forest, there is a 
valuable and interesting experience await- 
ing you in the north country when the 
first storms of winter settle down on the 
big woods. In the first place you see the 
woods in a very different aspect from 
what they were on the early still-hunting 
trips, then you can pick up many valuab.e 
bits of information concerning a deer’s 
everyday life from his trail on the snow, 
and all the small wild creatures have left 
their scribbling all over the great white 
page of Nature’s storybook to be de- 
ciphered if there comes a lull in the deer- 
hunting. The snow-laden trees are inter- 
esting in themselves—one of the most 
beautiful works of the Great Architect. 

I have known men to be scrupulous re- 
garding this kind of hunting, arguing that 
it was unsportsmanlike and gave the deer 
only an uneven chance. They had never 
hunted deer on the snow, and one week 
and, sometimes, even one day was suf- 
ficient to dispel any such notions. All 
in all, the chances of getting a good buck 
by trailing him on the snow are about 
even with those of getting him by still- 
hunting on the leaves. There are the good 
and the poor days for both. A foot of 
dry leaves makes noisy hunting and so 
also does a hard snow crust. Of course 
you have the advantage of the track to 
locate your game but the deer nearly al- 
ways feed down the wind so that your 
scent is carried to them far in advance; 
then, too, they have the habit, most annoy- 
ing to the hunter, of watching their back 
trail for any enemy that may be follow- 
ing. Of course a deer is much more 
conspicuous against the snow than with 
the brown leaves as a background but 
this slight advantage is offset by the fact 
that the snow on the bushes and low 


branches limits the range of view to a 
considerable extent. No, there is no need 
for scruples, and right here let me say that 
the man who trails, finds, shoots and 
brings in a big white-tail buck, alone and 
unaided has accomplished some feat, and 
don’t you forget it. 

The first snows of the season usually 
come in the north woods country soon 
after the first of November. Occasional 
flurries may have preceded this, but one 
needs four or five inches for good track- 
ing. 

Where one goes is not of great im- 
portance. Deer are quite abundant in all 
the big woods sections of.our northern 
states, but be sure you get into a big 
woods section for there is a vast differ- 
ence between the deer of the big woods 
and those of the open farming com- 
munities. The deer of the latter localities 
are continually seeing men at work upon 
the farms, become accustomed to them 
and learn that they are harmless. Popular 
sentiment, too, demands strict protection 
during a long closed season. As a result 
the deer have grown miserably tame and 
forgotten how to protect themselves from 
man. Not so his big-woods cousin. He 
learns, early in life, to associate all men 
with flashing guns and hissing bullets, for 
the popular sentiment of the big woods 
country demands venison for the table all 
the year around. Lumbermen, and even 
the camp proprietors, often have little 
respect for the law and resort to salt-licks, 
jack lights, or any other means to secure 
their deer. This teaches the deer the 
necessity of being constantly on his guard 
and makes him the best big-game animal 
in existence. So you want to get well 
back into the big woods for a good deer- 
hunting trip. If you like camping and 
can go in company with one or more good 
companions it is all right to take a tent 
or hire a log cabin and live by your- 
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SNOWSHOES, A 


GOOD RIFLE—AND A DEER 
TRACK | 


selves. Of course the camp duties take up 
much of your time that might otherwise be 
devoted to hunting but they are all 
pleasant duties; although if your vaca- 
tion be short and you want all the time 
in the woods possible, it might be better 
to stop at one of the hotel-camps, which 
are models of hospitality and usually in 
charge of a genial, woodswise proprietor. 

If you are without experience in the 
woods it is best to employ a guide—for 
safety’s sake. But don’t let him shoot 
your deer. Have him take you to a 
locality that is frequented by deer, give 
you a few pointers, then follow at a little 
distance while you puzzle it out for your- 
self. The average guide is a splendid 
fellow, whose knowledge*of the woods is 
marvelous, and he makes a splendid com- 
panion on a hunting trip, but there is a 
whole lot of satisfaction in studying out 
the mysteries of the trail for yourself. It 
develops a feeling of independence and 
makes a man self-reliant. Personally I 


would rather hunt for a fortnight and 
return home empty-handed than to bring 
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out a twelve-point buck killed by a bullet 


from the guide’s rifle. However, don’t 
take chances in the woods. To become 
lost late in the season might mean serious 
consequences for one not used to the 
woods. 

The deer hunter’s rifle should be a heavy 
arm, for that animal will carry away a 
surprisingly large amount of lead. A long 
range rifle is not as necessary as one that 
strikes a heavy blow. Really the choice 
of a rifle is not important but the choice 
of clothing is, decidedly so. 

The very best combination I have found 
for the feet, for snow-hunting, is a pair 
of leather top, rubber shoes, without heels 
and. two pairs of heavy woolen lumber- 
men’s stockings over a light pair of cotton 
hose. You need good woolen underwear 
but not too heavy and closely woven. 
Heavy woolen lumbermen’s trousers are 
much better than canvas, being much 
warmer and making much less noise in 
going through the woods. The “barn 
door” style is the best for very cold 
weather. Heavy mackinaw coat or jacket, 
sweater if needed and cap with pull down 
earlaps. Do not under any circumstances 
wear clothing of brown or fawn color. 
To do so is to needlessly expose yourself 
to the hasty bullet of some excited hunter. 
Indeed the laws of some states oblige the 
hunters to wear a bright red or scarlet 
jacket. I do not like this, especially for 
snow hunting, as it makes the wearer too 
conspicuous, although some authorities 
claim that it excites the deer’s curiosity 
and causes him to stand still just long 
enough for the hunter to get in the fatal 
shot. I prefer a jacket of dark green 
with white figure. This certainly should 
not be mistaken for a deer and seems to 
blend the wearer into the snow tipped 
evergreen background. 

Carry a good pocket knife and a pocket 
axe which will prove of inestimable value 
should you be caught out after dark and 
have to spend the night in the woods. 
Even the best of woodsmen might get 
turned around while following the twist- 
ings of a deer trail through a flat country 
on a cloudy day, and for that reason 4 
compass is an absolute necessity. Indeed 
it is even better to carry two—the extra 
one being to settle any dispute you might 
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“INDEED, THERE IS NO GAMBLE LIKE DEER-HUNTING” 
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happen to have with the first one. One 

seldom realizes that he is turned around 

until he looks at the compass, and even 

then is liable to think it is the compass 

that is wrong, or that the white instead 

of the black end of the needle points 

north. I prefer a floating dial which does 

away with that mistake. A waterproof 

matchbox, of course, is another necessity. 

The twenty-five-mile road in to the 

camp, with snow enough to make the 

wagon run mighty hard but not enough 

| for sleighing, is not just what it might 
) be. Indeed it may snow nearly all the 





| way and pile up on your collar and shake 
down the back of your neck as the wagon 
' wheels jolt over the rough road. At best 
it is a long up-hill struggle for the horses. 
| Darkness settles down before you pull up 
. at the camp of your choice. If it is the 
t hotel-camp, a genial host and crowd of ¢ 


sportsmen and guides welcome you to the 
blazing log fire on the open grate, where 
Stories go round, stories of the big bucks 
that had been killed and the bigger ones 
that got away, all flavored with the breath 
of the great snowy woods. If it is to a 
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little log cabin you are going, you will 
have to make your own cheer, but it seems 
all the better, once you get it, for with it 
is an added feeling of freedom and in- 
dependence, as the fire of your own 
kindling roars up the rusty stove pipe, and 
the supper of your own cooking steams 
on the rough table. 

Any way the early gray dawn of the 
next morning finds you treading the soft 
white carpet, under the drooping, heavy 
loaded branches of the forest. The storm 
subsided early in the evening, leaving a 
great white page to receive the records of 
the wild animals that cared to write there- 
on. A mink left a trail that zigzags up 
and down the brook, in and out of the 
water. A fox came trotting down an old 
logging road. A partridge’s precise path 
led away under some low evergreens. 
Squirrels have been scampering all 
around, and the dainty tracerings of the 
wood mice run everywhere. At last you 
see a track that really interests you. Yes, 
it is a deer’s track all right, leading from 
the swamp back on to the hardwood ridge. 

Now is when you can make use of your 
“deer wisdom.” If the track is long, and 
narrow, and pointed, you say it is a doe 
and leave it. If the toes are blunt your 
pulses quicken and, if you are new at the 
game, you even begin to figure on the 
chances of getting the deer out after he is 
killed. If you are an old hunter, however, 
you realize that one deer on the tote-team 
is worth a half-dozen in the woods, and 
put your best foot forward in the effort 
to locate that buck. The fact that the 
deer always watches his back trail and 
usually doubles on it before lying down 
makes it almost useless to follow directly 
on the trail. It is, however, a good plan 
te follow it for a little way—to get the 
general direction and find out whether the 
deer is feeding or not and get some idea 
of how fast he is traveling. The extent 
of his browsings is about the only sign 
from which to estimate his speed. When 
you have decided about how far ahead he 
is, take a circle to the leeward and plan to 
touch the trail at the point where the deer 
should be. Of course, you have to go 
quietly and use your eyes as best you 
know how, for like as not the deer has 
doubled and is now lying behind a bush 
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and watching for you to come up on his 
trail. Here you have the advantage be- 
-ause he places the bush between himself 
and his trail instead of between himself 
and you. But even then he is none too 
censpicuous and is quite liable to see you 
or hear you before you do him and give 
you only a running shot. Of course, if 
you make your circle and come to his 
track again you have only to examine it 
again and make another estimate as to his 
present whereabouts and make another 
circle. If you make your circle a little too 
long so as to come in ahead of the deer, 
you can turn and work back to meet him. 
If you look for a deer in such a place you 
will. see nothing. If you look for moving 
brush tops, the stamp of a foot, a patch 
of brown hair, or the tip of a horn, you 
will see a deer. But don’t shoot until 
you see the whole deer. The greater your 
knowledge of a deer’s habits and_ the 
better you are acquainted with your hunt- 
ing grounds, the better success you will 
have. But don’t depend too much on your 
knowledge of deer-lore. 

Indeed, there is no gamble like deer- 
hunting. You may hunt all day long, 
slowly, carefully, and never catch a 
glimpse of a deer, then when you have be- 
come completely discouraged and go crash- 
ing through the brush like a young moose, 
in direction of camp, you may see one 
standing broadside five or six rods away. 

Weather conditions make a whole lot 
of difference with deer-hunting on the 
snow. You get very good trailing on new 
snow, but, if the fall was heavy, so much 
hangs on the trees that it is difficult to see 
any distance at all. If it holds a steady 
cold, with some wind, the snow will blow 
from the trees but, by that time, the woods 
will be so tracked up that it will be hard 
to tell which are the fresh trails. When 
it is warm enough to thaw a little, one 
can easily tell the freshness of the trail; 
the going is quiet, there is no snow on the 
trees, and one will get the best snow- 
trailing of all. However, these thaws 
usually precede a rain, which, if it does 
not take off all the snow, will in turn be 
followed by a cold snap that forms a hard 
crust. Then you get very poor hunting 


until there is another snow storm to cover 
the crust or another thaw to soften it. 











25 ft. at 100 ft., Power 24%. A—Eye lens of scope. 


that is accurate enough to stay in a 

foot circle at 600 yards; with power 
and destructive bullet enough to kill sure- 
ly at that range; with trajectory flat 
enough to allow you to misjudge the dis- 
tance 100 yards either way and still score 
hits. Also supposing you can hold well 
enough to spot the ordinary 20-inch black 
most of the time at this distance. That's 
the extreme of your combination. 

Then supposing that you've got a one 
and only chance at a bighorn, or a goat, 
for which you've traveled two thousand 
miles and spent much money and time. 
Supposing the sheep or the goat stands 
350 to 400 yards away across a big can- 
yon, with mighty small chance of your 
getting closer and finding him still there. 
_ Supposing that you're fixed like this— 
is there anything lacking in your training 

# or equipment with which you hope to land 
the quarry? 

Before you say yes, stop and think—if 
you've tried it—how your front sight 

looks when it is put on a deer-sized ani- 
mal at a full 300 yards—a real 800, not 


G tat is ace that you've got a rifle 








THE ZEISS TELESCOPIC SIGHT, 
Optically the highest form of sight ever made, but objectionable in some ways in its shape. Field 
: B—Object glass. C—Milled dial for changing eleva- 
tion of cross hair. D—False tube, portion of mount, and not part of the telescope itself. 



























ON A SAUER-MAUSER 


TELESCOPE TALK 


BY EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


an estimated 300 that peters out to 150 
when a cold and literal-minded tape is put 
on it. 

At times one can make hits at very long 
range, when the mark is clearly seen and 
the sights can be accurately aligned upon 
it. This is true of the paper target. Un- 
fortunately, except on the skyline or on 
snow, game is rarely contrasting in color 
with its background, nor is it always even 
fully in sight. Put a bead on it, or below 
it, with the eye bothered trying to focus 
both objects at once—and the animal blurs 
out. Most of us have been where we can 
view wild animals at ranges of 300 yards, 
but even if the opportunity to shoot does 
not offer itself, the attention is usually 
diverted by the game itself, and when it 
is gone the hunter cannot remember just 
how large it looked. 

We worked this out in more cold- 
blooded fashion. 

A gray paper target, the shape and size 
of a deer, was cut out of cardboard and 
stuck up at 300 yards, just in the edge of 
a clump of weeds or brush, close to the 
300-yard target. 
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Another paper deer was set up at 200 
yards, within thirty yards of the 200-yard 
paper targets. 

At 300 yards, men who had just finished 
up scores of from 40 to 45 on the A mili- 
tary target, scored two misses out of three 
shots so often that it ceased to attract no- 
tice, while three straight misses under the 
same circumstances failed to bring down 
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contestants, most of them good shots. 

The man who does all of his hunting in 
Maine or Michigan woods, or who slays 
his buck with a shotgun as the dogs drive 
the said buck down a runway, feels no 
need of a telescope sight, but the fact re- 
mains that with the increased power, ac- 
curacy and flatness of shooting of the 
modern rifle, the only way to utilize it 





THE CARL ZEISS SIGHT PARTIALLY OFF THE RIFLE, TO SHOW 
A—Spring lever, by which sliding plate in the mount is_ driven back out of engagement with the 





prongs at “‘A.’”” B—Objective glass. 


telescope itself. 
is mounted correctly. 


the house on account of the rarity of the 
performance. The trouble hardly lay in 
the sighting of the rifles; the guns had 
just finished up scores wherein the ten 
shots all lay inside the 26-inch circle, with 
several in the 8-inch bull. The fact re- 
mained. 

Experience seemed to show that it was 
simply due to inability to define clearly 
the sight against the gray animal against 
its gray background. In a prize shoot, a 


rifle with telescope sight won first with 
three straight hits; second went to a rifle 
with peep sight, scores two hits out of 
three. 


Yet there were at least a dozen 





C-—Elevation dial. 
E—Receiver, where locking lugs of bolt engage. 


THE MOUNTS 


D—False tube, part of mount, but not of the 
Poor place for front mount. This glass 


fully is with some form of sight that will 
magnify the target. 

The telescope is by no means a cure-all 
for rifle troubles. It won’t hold the rifle 
for you—in fact, it will make the holding 
harder on account of the prominence it 
gives the slightest shake of your hands. 
It won’t pull the trigger for you—a jerk 
will miss with the telescope as nicely as 
with the crudest buckhorn. It won’t judge 
the lead for you if the quarry is moving 
It won’t judge distance for you, even 
though it helps in the hands of the man 
accustomed to its use. And, at short 
range, under 100 yards, it will mix you all 
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up if you try to use it on fast-moving 
game, particularly in cover or timber. 
With experienced and cool shots, many 
chances are missed through lack of abil- 
ity to define the sights against the game, 
but in the case of the inexperienced or 
the nervous hunter, nine out of ten misses 
come from bad holding or faulty trigger 
pull, or both. And, if you’re of the ten 
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cannot hold that poor rifle within a four- 
feot radius of a mark at 300 yards, but 
such a man ought to go slow before bit- 
terly condemning the telescope, as I’ve 
heard them do. It’s well for the hunter 
without military or other target training 
to remember that in target shooting 90 
per cent of the off-shots charged to the 
account of wind, and mirage, and bad 








ROSS RIFLE WITH GOERTZ-PERNOX TELESCOPE 


A—Cam lever fastening telescope to rifle. B—Dial elevating crosshairs. C—Portion of mount remain- 


ing on rifle, solid plate screwed firmly to receiver. 
the telescope. 


derfoot persuasion, with no ability to hold 
your rifle steadily enough from the sit to 
Stay in a two-foot ring at 300 yards, or 
without the nerve training that will en- 
able you to let off the rifle without dis- 
turbing the aim, then the telescope will 
be of little help to you. Save your shekels 
and learn how to shoot. A lot of people 
graduate themselves from the metallic- 
sight class and promote themselves to the 
telescope when they cannot hold well 
enough to do justice to the work of a 
rawest buckhorn and brass front. 

There’s no law forbidding the man with 
money to burn annexing unto himself a 
telescope for his hunting rifle when he 





D—Portion of mount attached to, and a fixed part of 


ammunition, and change of light, and 
change of temperature, and blurring eye- 
sight are really due to the little demon 
signing himself Poor Holding. 

There’s no room for argument; I’ve 
watched too many of the target-shooting 
clan. Like our Irvin Cobb, did I have my 
flageolet I could play you from memory 
the long, sweet song put up by the fellow 
who got off the target in the middle of a 
string of fives. 

The telescope is to be encouraged in 
the hands of the nervous, or criminally 
careless fool who, with his brothers, slew 
twenty-five men this year in Michigan and 
wounded eighteen more. Even an idiot 





who fires at anything he sees moving 
might pause if he saw through his tele- 
scope sight that the “deer” had a mus- 
tache, smoked a pipe and carried a rifle. 
I say might, because even at this there’s 
no certainty with such menaces to the 
sportsman. Such fellows are quite capa- 
ble of thinking that a deer was addicted 
to smoking and packing a rifle around 
with him. 

The telescope is a mighty desirable ac- 
cessory to own if it is a good one, and 
you can afford it without strapping your- 
self or going without something that 
might do you more good. I point out the 
things it will not do for you, lest you get 
one and find that you continue to miss in 
the same old way. 

A hunting telescope ought to present to 
you certain recommendations before you 
give it a job. Why these recommenda 
tions we'll see later on. 

It should show you that it has not over 
four-power magnification for choice, and 
never over five. The happy medium lies 
between two and four, with three to three 
and a half the best. By magnification or 
power is meant that it enlarges an object 
lineally to the power named. A foot cir- 
cle becomes in a three-power telescope a 
three-foot circle, or in a five-power tele- 
scope a five-foot circle. 

We don’t want higher power than four, 
or better three and a half, because the 
movement of the rifle is magnified as 
much as the object upon which you align 
the scope, and the tremble becomes dis- 
tressing in high-power glasses. Also, as 
you increase your power you cut down 
your light and your field—the amount of 
scenery taken in by the glass. You need 
your light, you may have a shot in dim 
twilight or the early dawn, where a tele- 
scope of low power beats any metallic 
sight. You need the field, to help you 
locate your target through the glass and 
to prevent moving game from galloping 
out of the glass before you can tickle it 
with the needle point. 

The light is approximately the same in 
all foreign-made hunting telescopes of 
equal power. You can let this go, The 


field should not fall below these propor- 
tions: 
Five power, 10 per cent; four power, 
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12 per cent; three and a half power, 14 
per cent; three power, 17 per cent; two 
and a half power, 19 per cent. 

By this is meant that the field of the 
glass—the width of the scene visible 
through the glass—should be 10 or 12 or 
14 or 18 per cent of the distance the scene 
is from your glass. At 100 yards, the 
five-power shou:d show ten yards of field; 
the three-power should show 17 yards, etc. 

The scope must have a long eye-relief 
—distance from eye to eye glass. A 
three-inch relief is enough. Long relief, 
both from eye to glass and as to the 
amount of side movement possible with- 
out losing the field, is obtained by using 
the large eye glasses seen on the best of 
the German telescopes—so large that the 
neophyte attempts to look through the 
scope wrong end, thinking that the small 
end, like that of an ordinary telescope, 
is the eye end. 

The best form of “cross-hair,” or reti- 
cule for the hunting glass is that used 
on most of the German instruments 
brought to this country—a steel-flattened 
“needle” running to a point just above 
a horizontal hair of thinner material. 

The sharp needle point can be put on 
the smallest object without the blurring 
that occurs when the ordinary crossed 
hairs are used, with a heavy thick blur 
where the hairs cross. The needle, being 
made ut of a piece of steel, without the 
delicate form of the true cross hairs, 
stands the racket, and one does not have 
to attempt to claw apart a telescope as 
full of lenses as a shotgun shell is of 
wads, and then run down and milk some 
spider to get material for reconstructing 
the broken reticule. 

Elevation in these glasses is almost uni- 
versally obtained by means of a sliding 
frame inside of the tube, carrying with it 
the reticule, or cross hair, and actuated 
by a milled dial on the top of the tube. 
This gives us one motion that is not neces- 
sary in the mounts, and for which Allah 
be praised. The mounts are to the tele- 
scope what the engine is to the motorcar. 

It is child’s play for a capable optician 
to construct a good telescope sight, pris- 
matic or direct vision. It is work for a 
skilled and clever mechanic to design 
mounts worthy of the name for the vari- 














ous rifles on the market. lf I were given 
my choice, l’d take a good set of mounts 
before I'd take the glass. I know that 1 
can always get a good glass. Would that 
I had the same assurance about the 
mounts ! 

The mounts have got to go on the rifle 
without interfering with its mechanism 
and with its open sights. They have got 
to be so arranged as to let the glass come 
off at the touch of a lever, and yet lock 
the glass tight and in the same position 
every time to a thousandth part of an 
inch. They’ve got to allow lateral motion 
to the glass, to adjust it to the user, and 
ta compensate for the different whip of 
various loads used in the rifle. Yet this 
lateral motion must not be voluntary and 
without the orders of the user. Play of a 
hundredth part of an inch is fatal. If a 
heavy transverse screw is used with worm 
arrangement to move the telescope, then 
Icst motion is likely to be present, and a 
turn of your lateral screw to result in 
about half the change you wanted to 
make. 

Telescope sight- mounts are precisely 
like sights in the way movement in them 
affects the strike of the bullet. The front 
mount can be considered as a front sight, 
and the rear one a rear sight, so far as 
computing the relation of changes in them 
tu bullet-strike change is concerned. 

The foreign gunmakers invariably put 
their mounts very close together. On the 
Mauser or Mannlicher they are rarely 
more than five inches apart. Now let’s 
see how this works out if the telescope 
does not go on the rifle the same every 
time, or if there is any play in the glass. 

The bullet at the target moves in this 
proportion. Distance of the telescope 
move in fractions of an inch, multiplied 
by the number of times the inter-mount 
distance divides into the distance to the 
target. At 100 yards, or 3,600 inches, the 
five-inch inter-mount distance divides 720 
times. This is amount to which the play 
in the telescope is exaggerated at the tar- 
get. If there is a play of 1/1000 inch be- 
tween shots, then the next bullet will 


strike 720 times 1/1000 inch, or practi- 
_ cally three-quarters of an inch, off at 100 
yards—three and a half inches at 500 
Make this one one-hundredth of 


yafds. 
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an inch—the thickness of three or four 
sheets of this magazine's paper—and your 
bullet strikes 7.20 inches off at 100 yards, 
35 inches off at 500 yards, or practically 
off of the paper with a center hold. 

Thus it is plain that when a telescope 
is mounted with a short-mount base, abso- 
lute rigidity, in the practical use of the 
word, must be assured. 

The same proportion holds true in the 
case of lateral adjustment in the mount. 
If possible take the screw to a mechanic 
with a thread-gauge and have measured 
the pitch of the adjusting screw by which 
the mount is moved. If he says, for in- 
stance, it is a forty-pitch—meaning forty 
turns to the inch—then you can do the 
rest. One complete turn of this screw 
equals 1/40 inch. A four-headed screw 
can be marked on the four faces 1, 2, 3 
and 4, and, of course, every turn of a 
number into view equals one-quarter of a 
complete turn, or a movement of the tele- 
scope of one-fourth of 1/40 inch—.006 
inch, or, from our first proportion ex- 
ample, 4.32 inches for each quarter turn 
of the windage screw for each hundred 
yards. For target shooting this is too 
large a change, but for target shooting 
the glass would be mounted with the for- 
ward and rear supports nearer ten inches 
than five inches apart, and our 4.32 inches 
would shrink to 2.16, with probably a finer 
screw and still smaller change. 

Proper mounts for target work should 
give one inch at 100 yards for each point, 
degree, or whatever you choose to call the 
finest graduations of the adjusting screw. 

The Germans mount their telescopes 
with the front mount either on the barrel 
ahead of the receiver or on the receiver, 
and with the rear mount on the bridge 
just forward of the bolt handle. This, of 
course, referring to their most used rifle, 
the Mauser. When the bases are hollow 
these mounts do not interfere with the 
open sights, whether the scope is on or 
off. 

The objection to the front mount on 
the receiver is that the locking lugs of 
the bolt turn into this receiver when the 
rifle is closed, and screw-holes in this part 
are likely to weaken the strength of a 
piece of steel that takes the thrust of the 
explosion. The barrel just ahead of the 














A—Elevation of dial. B—Lock screw; for dial. 
receiver is preferable as a resting place 
for the forward mount. 

I am inclined to think that my own 
rifle, a Ross, is lucky in wearing the best 
form of mount yet devised. There is no 
patent on it, and no reason why it should 
not be applied to other makes of rifles. 

The part fixed permanently to the rifle 
is a heavy steel plate, screwed firmly to 
the left side of the rifle. This is 3% inch 
from top to bottom, 234 inches long, and 
about 1% inch thick. At the forward end 
it thickens and flattens out into sort of a 
shelf and bracket shape, flat on top and 
dove-tailed to receive the forward mount- 
plate, sliding laterally in its socket, and 
about 7% by '% inch long and wide. The 
other or rear end of the plate thickens 
out to receive a dove-tailed plate sliding 
vertically. 

The forward plate has a round hole and 
a cam lever. The rear plate has a square 
hole for the reception of the rear telescope 
lug. 

The rear lug, a prong-shaped affair, 
hooks into this rear plate and locks firmly 
when the telescope turns down to place. 
The front lug is a round steel post, with 
a half-round notch cut in it, into which 
the cam-lever turns a corresponding half- 
round bar, camming the post solidly into 
place, taking up all wear and preventing 
all motion. A touch of the lever and the 
telescope is free. 

The weak point of the strong, rigid and 
compact mount lies in the fact that it has 
no worm-screw for lateral adjustment, the 
plate being released by a jam-screw, and 
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C—Wind gauge or lateral adjustment screw. 


then moved by hand. As there is just 2% 
inches between the front and rear tele- 
scope lugs, the five-inch figures we 
worked out are doubled, and 1/1000-inch 
move in the mount equals 1.44 inches at 
100 yards, or 7 inches at 500 yards. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the owner 
doesn't turn loose this plate and go to 
adjusting the telescope laterally just for 
idle amusement. The width of a pin- 
scratch movement puts the next bullet off 
of the target at 500. At the factory they 
have a fine instrument with micrometer 
thread for lining up the mounts—and with 
an unusual exhibition of boneheadedness 
labor under the impression that a tele- 
scope lined up from a rest by a factory 
man will agree with the lateral zero of 
whoever it may be that shoots it later on. 

As an example of how foolish such a 
belief is, note that two men in a certain 
club, one right-handed and the other left- 
handed, shoot just two feet apart with the 
same rifle, set the same way, at 500 yards, 
the two feet being straight across the tar- 
get—and the difference being due to the 
different resistance to the recoil of the 
rifle. 

This is a weak point with many other- 
wise finely mounted German glasses— 
inability to adjust to lateral zero—and a 
rifle that rarely shoots where you put the 
cross hairs. 

If you own a telescope with inside mov- 
ing cross hair, like the German instru- 
ments, recollect that the cross hair is the 
same as a front sight—that when the 
cross hair is at its highest point in the 
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tube the rifle shoots the lowest. | mind 
me of a certain glass of the sort, put on 
carefully by a well-meaning gunsmith, 
and adjusted to agree with the open sights 
with the cross hair at its lowest point. 
When the rifle was actually fired, the bul- 
let went over a thousand-foot hill—and 
may be going yet. As he had it set the 
telescope gave about 1,700 yards elevation 
to the poor rifle. 

Most of the milled dials of the German 
scopes are blank on top—no figures as to 
range, etc. It is well to go to a range 
and carefully shoot the rifle at 200, 300, 
400 and up to 600 yards, making pin 
scratches on the dial for the different 
ranges. Then have some _ instrument 
maker mark the dial permanently for you. 

If you want to do some taget shooting 
as well, it is not a bad idea to graduate 
the dial into minutes of angle, as per the 
various tables printed in text books for 
our standard cartridges. By these I refer 
to those of .30-40, 1906, 8 m.m. Spitzer, 
.280 Ross, etc., sort. A telescope on a 
rifle of .30-30 type is a waste of time; the 
rifle cannot deliver the goods far enough 
to justify the glass. 

For example if your scope is on a 
Springfield and by shooting you find that 
a half turn of the dial gives you 600 
yards range, or perhaps you can shoot up 
to 1,000 yards, then get out your Hand 
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Book of the U. S. Magazine Rifle, Model 
of 1903, Cal. .30, chambered for 1906 am- 
munition, obtainable from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, at Washington, 
price 15c. In this, on page 54, you'll find 
a table, saying that the angle of elevation 
for 1,000 yards with this rifle is 48 
minutes. If you found that you could 
reach the 1,000 yard target within a single 
revolution of the dial, then have it markea 
from your point blank elevation at 50 ft., 
“5, 10, 15, 20,” etc., up to 50, the 50 falling 
just beyond your 1,000 yard mark on the 
dial. Then your 600 yard range should 
fall at the “20” mark on the dial, the 500 
yard mark at the “16” mark, the 400 
range opposite the “12,” the 300 range 
at the “8” or “9” minute mark. 

An ideally marked dial, as suggested 
by Lieut. Whelen, should have the range 
in yards marked in an inner circle on 
the dial, with the minutes of angle marked 
on the outer rim. 

When you’ve got your dial spaced into 
the 50 minutes-of-angle points, then you 
change your elevation a positive amount 
at any range, when you're on the paper, 
by recollecting that each minute of angle 
is equal nearly to one inch for each 100 
yards. You can easily divide your spaces 
between the 5, 10, 15, ete., mark into fifths, 
or minutes. Shooting at 500 yards and 
finding yourself 10 inches high, you would 
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Plate screwed to the side of the receiver and to the cut-off seat. Hardly as strong a form of con- 
Struction as the single solid 2%-inch plate with a half-dozen screws preventing all motion and giving 


Greater strength of fastening. 





then drop your elevation two minutes— 
equal .to 2 inches at 100, 6 inches at 300 
or ten inches at 500 yards. Needless to 
say, on the fixed part of the dial’s socket 
there must be a zero mark, by which to 
register the various marks on the whirling 
dial, precisely like the fixed mark on a 
wind gauge sight. 

lor game shooting alone, the dial needs 
no such graduations. Set the telescope 
carefully by shooting it a dozen shots from 
your favorite position, sitting if possible 
—never from a rest—until the bullets hit 
where the cross hairs rest, at a range 
where the trajectory does not rise more 
than six inches. 

With the 30-40 cartridge this would be 
approximately 200 yards, with the 1906, 
at about 275; with the .280 Ross, about 
3850 yards. Six inches is a bit high for 
a rifle sighted with metallic sights, but 
the telescope can be more accurately laid. 
Indeed some of the finest European shots 
set their scopes to give eight or ten inch 
trajectories, and hold a bit low at the 
short ranges. It is easy to hold a needle 
point just at the edge of a buck’s breast 
but hard to hold either needle or bead 
where it is at the top of an animal. 

Then with the telescope dial set, tighten 
the set screw until it cannot be moved by 
Tom Fool who picks up the rifle, and learn 
how much you must over or underhold to 
strike at ranges other than the one for 
which the glass is set. For example, 
with the Springfield, shooting would show 
you that you would have to overhold about 
eighteen inches, or a foot and half, to 
strike at 400 yards, with the glass set for 
around 275 yards. This gives you, if you 
can judge distance, a game range of al 
least 400 yards, with the bullet but six 
inches high at ranges shorter than the 
275, and with but a foot and a half drop 
of the bullet at 400 yards, below the 
point at which your cross hair touched 
the target. It is far better to depend 
upon holding a bit higher with the 


telescope, than to try to fiddle with a 
dial, for the good reason that you have 
at all times perfect definition of sights 
upon the game and can hold accurately 
high or low, instead of trying to overhold 
with an enormous bead at a tiny “bug” 
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crawling along the side of the mountain 
opposite you. 

Only—don’t make the mistake I did, 
and miss a bear as big as a cow, with as 
accurate a rifle as the world ever saw, 
and a telescope sight—because I sighted 
in the glass at sea level and then shot it 
at an elevation of 8,000 ft. without mak- 
ing allowance for the higher strike of the 
builet. Without going into the figures that 
the change of barometric pressure gives 
us for the difference in the strike 
bullet at this altitude, don’t fail to 
in your rifle once more when going from 
sea level to high altitude, even at the 
risk of disturbing the game. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a 
telescope must not—cannot—be carried on 
a rifle in the rough country or on horse- 
back. It is fragile, even when as strong 
as possible to make it, and its mounts can- 
not stand the twist of the tube if the 
rifle gets a hard fall. Carry the glass in 
a heavy leather scabbard, and don’t put 
it on until you’re pretty sure that fire- 
works are due to start. My own Pernox 
is but 8 inches long, but few of the 
German glasses exceed 12 inches, and are 
not hard to carry. 

The weak point of the hunting glass 
lies in its mounts. Both mounts on a 
solid plate, screwed firmly to the side of 
the receiver, seem to come as near to 
solving the problem as any form of con- 
struction yet designed. My own rifle shot 
consistently into the bull at 800 yards 
until I tired of such easy picking and 
ran straight fours and bulls at 1,000 yards, 
yet the rifle weighs but 714 pounds—and 
the mounts are but 2% inches apart. 
So much for the accuracy of this method. 
I am having a similar mount worked out 
by Wundhammer for the Mauser, but with 
a lateral set screw, with worm adjustment. 

There’s just one bet when you come to 
the telescope. Be sure you are fit to use 
the telescope—can hold closely enough to 
make it worth while, then get the best 
obtainable. Makeshift, long tube, small 
field and poor light target glasses, with 
micrometer mounts, while fine enough for 
target use, do not answer the purpose 
for hunting. Only disappointment can 
result from such an equipment. 
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TOPSAIL INLET 


TEN DAYS WITH THE CHANNEL BASS 
OF TOPSAIL INLET 


WINNER, THIRD GRAND PRIZE, CHANNEL BASS, 1912 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


BY W. S. MULLER 


in the pleasure we derive from our 

trips afield or astream, and many 
happy hours did I spend in overhauling 
tackle, making new rods, discussing plans 
with the gang and all the rest of getting 
ready. 

We met each day at lunch and lived this 
trip for a month. At last the day arrived 
and we left for the South on the Congres- 
sional Limited. What a relief to get 
away! Our destination was Topsail Inlet 
on the coast of North Carolina. We had 
been there the year previous, and it now 
bids fair to be a yearly engagement. 

We were met at Wilmington by our host 
with true Southern hospitality, and after 
dinner at the Cape Fear Club we were off 
on the last leg of our journey. 

The trip from Topsail to the beach was 
quite the feature of this trip. Donkey 
carts, without springs and 3-inch sticks 
for seats, are the only means of trans- 
portation through this country, and one 
must be agile and something of an athlete 
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to ride in them. The country is not with- 
out interest: tall stately pines and beauti- 
ful live oaks with now and then a planta- 
tion—the old plantation house and the 
slave shacks just beyond—all as before 
the war. This country has made little 
progress in the past forty years. We 
were not long in getting our traps aboard 
the boats, and on our way across the bay 
to the inlet. 

The camp of the Topsail Fishing Club 
could be seen in the distance, and it was 
with eager eyes we watched it as the boats 
drew near. Tents were the only means oi 
shelter heretofore, with all the discomfort 
of sand and cramped quarters. The camp 
is the only house on the beach for miles 
and miles and it was a true haven of 
comfort. It was a wild but happy bunch 
that scrambled up the beach to the house 
to get into togs, and get a line out for 
the Channel bass before dark, but noth- 
ing doing. With eight men and their 
traps, the provisions and other camp 
equipment, chaos reigned at camp that 
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night, but good-natured banter was the or- 
der. We had nothing to tote on this trip, 
so Our commissary department was more 
than ample. We sat down to a dinner fit 
for the gods. Business and other cares 
had been left just a few hours before, 
but they were now thousands of miles 
away. 

Next morning we decided to try for 
bass in the surf and so struck out back 
of the house over the dunes and down in 
the hollows, where the queer little sand 
crabs eyed us for an instant and then 
scampered for their holes. I had hoped 
to find a steep beach with good slews, but 
it was as flat as a table and almost im- 
possible to fish at high water, a poor 
contrast to the beach we had fished the 
year before a little further north at Cape 
Lookout, where one evening in less than 
three hours 27 bass were put on the beach 
—-and then turned back. Great fishing 
that! However, we made the best of an 


unfortunate condition by picking out the 
most likely holes, and ere long several 
fish were landed, with here and there a 
fair-sized one twenty-five to thirty-five 
pounds. 
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Bluefish are so thick down here in the 
early fall to be almost a nuisance when 
fishing for larger fish. Many times | 
thought of my fellow surf anglers up 
north who fish the Long Island and Jersey 
coast, what wouldn't they give for just 
a day with these blues and here we looked 
upon them almost with disdain. 

The next day dawned beautifully clear 
and the air was like old wine. In the 
afternoon I took my camera and strolied 
down the beach to the Inlet. The tide 
was about half up. I looked out across 
to the bar. What a sight! Each wave 
as it coiled was solid full of mullet; like 
companies of soldiers they came side by 
side and they in turn followed by the 
blues, then porpoises and the rest of the 
denizens that could not be seen. Quiet 
would reign for an instant when bang! 
like an expleding mine mullet would be 
hurled high in the air in every direction 
as some monster of the deep dashed 
among them. A true picture of the 
survival of the fittest. A sight worth the 
trip to see. Poor little mullet, ever har- 
assed. I often wondered if they were put 
in the ocean only as a food for other 
fishes. Any day one could witness a 
tragedy out in the bay, a little mullet 
would become disconnected from _ his 
school; immediately pursued by a hungry 
blue, he would break and leap again and 
again, each leap shorter than the one 
before and then he’d leap no more. 

I thought I’d try for bass out in the In- 
let from a boat as we had done at Barne- 
gat on the Jersey coast. J had Allen, our 
guide, chop up some mullet for chum, and 
then with another of the party we set out 
i: Allen’s seventeen-foot “kicker.” The 
Inlet looked quite peaceful and innocent 
from the beach, but when we got out in it 
I regretted my adventure. The waves 
were mountainous. They would roll up 
astern ever so high and why they didn’t 
wash aboard I do not know, but somehow 
they’d slide under, then up we'd go, high. 
wonderfully high, and then down. 

I remember I had very little confidence 
in myself as a swimmer just then. I had 
a line out by this time with a bunch of 
mullet on and was thinking how much 
rather I’d be ashore, when bang! Away 
he went, 35 pounds of fish with a full 
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sweep of tide behind him. I had for- 
gotten my finger stall—a red hot iron 
couldn’t have burnt more. There was 
no stopping him and I| didn’t dare let ge, 
finally I slammed my hat over the reel 
and jammed down on that, he let up after 
a while and I had him coming almost to 
the boat and thought it was all over when 
he got a look at his tormentor and was off, 
the same performance over again. A 
fine time I had with this bass and a pair 
of blistered fingers. We got him at last 
and two more like him. Allen had been 
fishing for blues all this time with small 
mullet-—he had them just astern. I saw 
him hook one about 2 pounds; instantly a 
brown streak shot by, a shark I suppose, 
and that blue was taken off so clean and 
so quickly Allen never felt it. We didn’t 
relish being out there with those monsters 
about, so started in and luckily, for the 
swell was just making up against the ebb 
from the bay. The waves were breaking 
sharp. It might have been a different 
story had we remained there. It was 
good sport, though I nursed two badly 
blistered fingers the rest of the trip. 
Towards the latter part of our stay, the 
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THE CLUBHOUSE—FREEDOM FROM THE 
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beach began to work into better shape 
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for fishing. Stiff gales were piling the 
surf up and cutting out some fair-sized 
slews here and there. We were ail 
anxious to get some good-sized Channel 
bass cut in the open where the breakers 
pound. With renewed hope all hands 
started out; Allen had supplied us with 
fresh mullet. We struck out back of 
camp over the dunes to the beach, 

I worked hard that afternoon, and with 
little success. Wet to the waist and tired, 
I sat down on an o!d piece of wreckage 
for a smoke. Heavy black clouds were 
gathering off on the horizon and a stiff 
gale had started up. Presently one of the 
clouds that seemed blacker than the others 
shot down a long snake-like neck of 
vapor. Instantly the waters of the ocean 
immediately beneath started to boil—a 
water spout had been formed. It travelled 
with the speed of an express train, it was 
grand, awe-inspiring. It grew smaller 
and smaller and finally disappeared while 


off to the east another formed. I saw five 
that afternoon. 
This phenomena _ having passed, 


thoughts of that big bass I had been 
working for returned. The outer point 
of the inlet had been reached by this time, 
we started on up, towards the inner point. 
This point was our forte, fish could be 
taken here when nowhere else, although 
it had to be fished on a rising tide and 
towards dusk. Several of the party had 
given it up, but I stuck to it. It was now 
quite dark, heavy clouds had been gather- 
ing. There was a suspicion of rain in 
the air, a flock of shear waters could be 
made out now and then as they circled 
round uttering their sharp, rasping cry. 
The last place for a sane man to be, but 
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fishermen are never rational. The tide 
was now flood and ideal for this particu- 
lar spot. I placed a good-sized mullet on 
and made an easy cast just inside the 
point and let it rest a moment and then 
just raised it to keep the bait from sand- 
ing under. It wasn’t there very long 
when it was picked up in a way that 
spelled Channel bass. I set back good 
and stiff and away he went. Yes, I had 
my finger stall this time. He was out 
to the bar like a streak. I don’t doubt 
with perhaps a big shark behind him. He 
began to burrow in the sand and fan the 
line with his tail. It was vibrating like 
a violin string. I gave him the butt here, 
and started him down the inlet. It was 
some race to recover that line. He was 
headed my way now although I was up to 
my waist in water. He made one more 
good run, but that race out the inlet 
against the tide and the play of the rod 
was too much. I worked him in and 
beached him on a favorable break. With 
my belt through his gills he floated home 
behind me along the break. Forty-five 
pounds he weighed, and a fish worth 
while. 


Third Grand Prize— Channel Bass, 1912 
WON BY WM. S. MULLER, NEW YORK 


Weight—44 pounds, 8 ounces. 
Length—49 inches. 

Girth—28 inches. 

Where caught—Topsail Inlet, N. C. 
Rod—Glade & Schebler. 
Reel—Edw. Vom Hofe. 

Line—E. Vom Hofe 15 thread. 
Lure—Mullet. 


If you want good practical information on woods, travelling 


in snowy weather—everything from snowshoes to dog teams, 
don’t fail to read Dillon Wallace’s “Winter Trail” and 


Douglas Clinch’s “Snowshoeing” in the January issue 


























THE DUCK FLIGHTS OF BEAVER DAM 


SOME GREAT SPORT IN THE DELTA COUNTRY OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


BY T. NASH BUCKINGHAM 


a throbbing thoroughfare held no 

terrors for the power of the Judge’s 
lungs. His hail came blustering clear 
across from the human stream dammed 
before the Trust Company’s massive arch 
~—a fat woman caught in the revolving 
doors. 

“Hold, suh, h-o-l-l-d!” 

When he saw to his satisfaction that | 
was backing staunchly, with no apparent 
outward manifestations of uneasiness or 
tendency to break shot, his stalwart form 
picked a very precise, hit-me-if-you-dare 
course among the limousines, bicycle mes- 
senger fiends and trams. 

As if I didn’t know what he wanted 
to talk about! Outside of politics, Shakes- 
peare, quail and rabbit hunting, fatherly 
call-downs and something good to eat and 
drink, what hadn’t the Judge and I talked 
about for nigh onto twenty years—but 
ducks! Not only had we discussed them 
and their habits and mannerisms pretty 
freely, but, during that happy interval, 
bagged and eaten our shares of whatever 
flight happened to be drifting over. In 
fact, the Judge sorter raised me on ducks 
—that is, he trimmed down the rough 
edges after dear old Daddy had showed 
me the fifty-seven or so different varieties 
and eventually “wished” me onto the 
Judge. When I first happened under the 
observation of his stern but jovial eye, 
the Judge was what our high-pressure 
baseball scribes delight in terming a “bear- 
cat” when it came to lining out doubles on 
any and all classes of ducks who inad- 
vertently or deliberately took a chance 
over his sights. He isn’t so worse right 
to-day, for that matter. But now that I 
have come into years of semi-discretion 
and man’s estate and polished up a bit on 
the sound basis of Daddy’s and the Judge’s 
teachings, I feel at perfect liberty to say 
that I have on several—in fact, a number 
of occasions—made the Judge sadly mur- 


T: conventonalities of city life and 


mur “| mus’ see a plumber about these old 
eyes of mine!” In witness whereof—that 
afternoon’s dove - shooting — when the 
Judge sat under the lone apple tree in mid- 
field and claimed that he — but I am di- 
gressing! We very often have so-called 
“partnership” birds, but somehow the 
Judge manages to see that they find their 
way into his warm sack, and the firm goes 
right on doing business at the same old 
stand. Now the sterling old gentleman 
will probably enter indignant demurrers 
at these insinuating charges, and I may 
find it necessary to file an amended bill at 
the next term of court; but, confidentially, 
they are facts which I can prove. Any- 
how, the Judge stalked up to me that 
crisp November forenoon, proffered an 
obese cigar whose mottled, menacing bulk 
and exterior should have prepared him 
for my shuddering refusal—and got right 
down to business. 

“You miserable, wretched young villain 
—any news from the Club?” 

In turn I led the Judge mysteriously off 
to one side, to where an awning cast a 
dark shadow, and I could safely slip him 
some real “feed-box” information. 

“IT am reliably informed, Judge, that 
oodles of suspicious-looking ducks have 
been seen lurking in the vicinity of our 
old haunts. Horace called up last night, 
and said that on his rounds yesterday he 
saw a world of mallards in the trails. No 
one has been shooting down there this 
week—and—er—Judge—did you notice the 
heavy frost last night?” 

“I most certainly did notice it—this 
morning, suh; I was not out last night, 
suh! I also notice another small item 


which you have apparently overlooked— 
you are silent as to your ultimate intent 
and purpose, to say nothing of being am- 
biguous in the tenor of your feelings. Is 
this a threat, suggestion or promise?” 
“Why, my dear Judge—I——!” 
“Are IT an’ you going to have an old- 








fashioned hunt all to ourselves, or are you 
planning to slip off with a lot of those 
young automaticked, card-playing, bunny- 
huggin’ didipper shooters who don’t know 
a pintail’s plumage from the undercolor of 
a coot’s off-ear?’’ And then he added bit- 
terly: “Oh, Rome! Rome!” 

“Judge,” said I, edging into the pure 
outer zone beyond the eruptive fog of his 
flagrantly volcanic stogie, “you are dis- 
tinctly ‘On!’ If you've run out on: the 
street this morning hunting trouble in the 
form of a duck duello, why, right here is 
where I an’ you go to the mat. Any old 
time suits me. The quicker—the earlier; 
immediately—if not sooner! You can 
weigh in at your own figures, and I'll 
shoot you, winner take all, or any way you 
choose to split the dough! You can even 
go so far as to name the referee. We 
probably ought to stay at home and make 
more money—but what we may lose by 
going won't begin to pay for the fun we'll 
be having—so what’s the use? I'll carry 
Jimmy dog along, and if the ducks should 
happen to fail us we can kill a mess of 
quail.” 

The distinguished jurist and eminent 
raconteur—maitre-d’hotel—did some quick 
mental stuff on lunch, legal and plunder- 
gathering dates before announcing that he 
would submit the case without argument. 

“Now, then, you reprobate,” he conclu- 
ded; “who took it last time?” 

“Took what, Judge?” 


“AND THE CORE OF THE LAKE JAMMED SOLID WITH DUCKS” 





“It—it—it—tthe stuff upon which the 
Pope is said, in song, to live the jolliest 
of lives—the very best of Rhenish wine— 
in other words, liquor, suh, liquor—dam’- 
me, suh, you know perfectly well what | 
mean; would’st have me cry it out from 
the housetops to the world?” 

“Judge,” I comforted, “rest easy. A 
member of the W. C. T. A., who is suffer- 
ing from a relapse, has just presented me 
with a bottle of their famous ‘Vertigo’ 
brand. One drink will spin you like a top, 
and two toddies will set you six figures 
ahead in your bank account and, in addi- 
tion, relieve those shooting pains!” The 
Judge emitted a grunt of challenging dis- 
belief, and prepared to shoulder off 
through the crowd. 

“M’h boy,” said he,” “I was spinning 
tops and training on diluted dynamite 
with tobacco ham-gravy long before they 
put the “Go” into “Verti.” I'll have that 
stuff eatin’ out of my hand!” 

How many times had we two jolted 
down the forty-three miles of familiar 
Delta scenery along our route to the Club! 
How many had been the changes, wrought 
since my first boyhood visit to Beaver 
Dam, probably the most historic of all 
the hunting clubs which dot a great duck 
circuit from Reelfoot and St. Francis basin 
on down through the scope of Mississip- 
pi’s lowlands! Even within the memory 
of my “kid” days, clearings were rather 
few and far between. Towns were only 

















eccasional, while timber-tracts and jurgle 
canebrakes lined the railway. To-day, 
progress, civilization and the plow have 
followed sturdily behind the thrust of the 
railroad and the onslaught of the saw- 
mill. Every few miles a commissary store 
or thriving farming village district. Tim- 
ber and cane jungles have yielded to King 
Cotton. And with it all, so rich, so fertile, 
so manifold in resources of yet seques- 
tered shooting country—that sport still 
holds its own. For, when the brakeman 
swung through the dusk-filtered car and 
yelled “B-e-a-v-e-r D-a-a-a-m-m”— it mat- 
tered not to us if all the face of nature 
were changed—just so we found our little 
platform and the deeply-bitten path, with 
the square yellow cottage waiting lamplit 
and hospitable at the far end. 

Amid the soft warmth and cheer of the 
clubroom the Judge and I sat us down to 
the incomparable period of revery which 
steals o’er the contemplative duck-shooter 
after an abundant and toothsome supper. 
The evening’s entertainment had been just 
what the doctor would have ordered for 
the Judge. A toddy from the furious Ver- 
tigo brand had only served to whet his 
sense of implacable justice tempered with 
a heart full of mercy in dealing with Mol- 
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ly’s dinner offering. She could have com- 
mitted murder most foul and yet won her 
way to freedom with that meal. I have 
eaten ‘possum prepared along the most 
ultra-epicurean lines, with sweet ’taters, 
gravy, and all the soft-brewed romance of 
persimmon beer. I have had B’rer ’Pos- 
sum lay light an’ heavy on my stomach! I 
have raised a baritone of commendable 
zeal but questionable merit in quartette 
butchery of ’possum and watermelon-vine 
syncopation. But on the night in question 
Molly served up—‘with our kind attention 
an’ permission’—a baked young coon—rac- 
coon! After the first doubtful, appraising 
mouthful, the Judge and I nodded gulping 
confirmation of a happy diagnosis and 
pounced upon that cross between venison 
and young pig. Taken in connection with 
roast yams, hot baked beans and chittlin’ 
bread with plenty of country butter, it 
made a combination hard to equal and im- 
possible to beat. Molly was called in later 
—to take a curtain-call—and testify as to 
the circumstances leading up to the service 
of this new club dish. Her evidence was 
substantially as follows — incriminating 
Horace and implicating him as an acces- 
sory both before and after the fact. 

“Ho’ace an’ Brady Baker an’ Bubbin’ 











“HO’ ACE” 


done bin huntin’ an’ c’ot de coons. ’Ginst 
I seen dat yon’ner lil’ole fat young coon I 
says t’ Ho’ace—‘Ho’ace, I sho’ gwi’ cook 
da’ nice little coon fer de Jedge an’ Mistah 
Nash.’ T’ain’ but one way to fool wid 
cookin’ on no coon. De fus’ thing what 
yuh does is t’ cut de galls out frum unner 
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he awms an’ laigs—den skin ’im—an 
leave him soak all night in cole wattah wid 
some catnip an’ raid pipper thow’ed in 
Den pah boil ’im in two diffun’ wattahs 
Den (here Molly came to the tenderer 
passages—forgetting therein no movement 
of artistic imagery—re-acting with memo 
ried spoon and affectionate eye each 
douche of ladled baste) des’ lay him in’ 
wid de seasnin’ and yams and bake ’im an’ 
bake ’im an’ base’ ’im wid de gravy till’st 
de meat sorter come raidy t’ drap offn’ de 
bones is 

At this juncture, although he had par 
taken heartily, the good Judge turned sav- 
agely toward the table, but his softer na- 
ture prevailed, and I led him off to the 
clubroom. Here Horace came to assist in 
our preparations for the morrow and de. 
scribe, while turning back our bed-covers. 
how he had managed to lose a party ot 
colored brothers whom he had taken off 
down in the woods hunting coons a few 
nights previous. It seems that Horace was 
attempting to profit by a lesson in guiding 
by the stars—after listening to a lecture on 
this fine art by some learned member. He 
determined to startle his constituents with 
this newly-acquired and astounding mas- 
tery of astronomy. 

“Us niggers had done c’ot three big ole 
coons whin we ’cided to start on to de 
house—but Bubbin’ an’ Mose dey had done 
runned roun’ de trees so much shinin’ de 
coons’ eyes dat dem stars done got all 








” 
“THE YELLOW COTTAGE WAITING LAMPLIT ANB HOSPITABLE AT THE FAR END 
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mixed up—but | say to Brady Baker, who 
was long wid us—B’rer Baker, hav’ no 
fear, caus’ I gwi’ sho’ carry you boys right 
on home. I steers by de stars, principal 
lak de No’th star an’ de Pleedeeze.’ At- 
ier we done walk ’bout fo’ miles Brady 
Baker turn ’roun’ an’ say, ‘Uh, B’rer Mil- 
ler, is yo’ quite sho’ "bout dishyer Plee- 
deeze?’ I look roun’ up in de sky an’ say, 
Well, de Pleedeeze is sorter oncertain 
lak to-night; I guess we better stay “bout 
two pints offn’ de No’th star.’ Bubbin’ 
say, ‘Gawd knows dese heah three daid 
coons is sho’ heavy on my back!’ An’ an’ 
—Ya’as, suh, all three uv us niggers slep 
right up side er big lawg be de fire till 
mawnin’ !” 

“Good night, Horace!” 

I don’t recall just where | was when 
our major-domo trooped noisily in next 
morning. But at any rate, for five minutes 
[ lay right where I was, with a hazy real- 
ization forcing its way through the blan- 
kets that it was some several degrees 
colder than when the Judge and I went 
io Nodland! 

Horace, en hands and knees, was rak- 
ig, scraping and woofing inside the 





“ME ON MALLARDS—OF WHICH YOUR NUM- 


stove, blowing a foothold for the logs aeathadad 

among his carefully-packed tinder. When 

it comes to rustling a blaze out of noth- “Jedge!” 

ing in no time—hand the olive wreath to No answer. 

B’rer Darkey—he wins all three ways. “Aw !—er—Jedge—please, suh!” 
When things were humming to suit him A defiant half-snore, half-snort! 


Horace arose and began applying the Pleadingly, “Ef yo’ please, suh— 
Third Degree Jedge!” 








“THOSE BREAKFASTING DUCKS CERTAINLY HATED TO LEAVE!” 
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The quilts—expand—subside ! 
Horace turns my way. 
“Mistah Buckin’ 5S 
“Ummmmhhhhuuummppp!” 
“Fo’-thuty—Molly gwi’ ring de bell— 
‘ginst you-all raidy !” 

“All right, Horace; tell her to ring it 
an’ be—loud !” 

“Make the Judge get up—Horace!” 

Thus reinforced, Horace steps to the 
Judge’s bed and shakes the foot-covers. 

“Jedge!” 

The Judge springs bolt upright. 

“Whazzermarra — whazza — Oh! it’s 
you, is it—pro flagituum—you black 
prince of the royal blood Africanus—how 
now—what is it?—want me to get up?— 
be off!” So saying, Judge touched one 
bare toe gingerly upon the chilled floor, 
and then hopped across to the warmth 
circle with all the alacrity of a boy. My! 
but that pump-water was cold. It sent 
us hustling into our warm togs and boots, 
and a few moments later found us an- 
swering the clang of Molly’s bell. The 
Judge, seemingly no whit embarrassed 
for space by the huge supper he’d eaten, 
helped me to several country sausages, 
saturated a pair of pillow-like biscuits 
with delicately saged gravy, punched 
transfers for two eggs, piled on some 
crisp French-fried yams, shoved over the 
sugar and cream bowl and ordered me 
gruffly not to bother him for awhile! 

When we left the landing that morn- 
ing, and I had pushed my double-ender 
out through the frozen moss to the open 
lake, I had formulated no plan of attack. 
Behind me, the Judge’s bateau, with Hor- 
ace straining at the shove-paddle, loomed 
through the semi-darkness like a battle- 
ship. He, I knew, was bound for the 
northeast trail to jump-shoot a while on 
the way up before locating in either the 
Round Pond or Owen’s Pool. So I pad- 
died lazily on in their direction, the exer- 
cise serving to keep me warm. A rumble, 
a roar, and far away beyond the fields 
the glare from an opened furnace door 
and a shower of sparks told that the early 
morning “Cannon Ball” was on her way 
to town. A plantation quarters-bell tolled 
the rising hour for darkey help. Time to 
“roll back de kivers, fly on dat ‘black 
strop’ ‘lasses,’ bacon an’ co’n pone, grab 
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Gat cotton sac’ an’ go to pickin’!” Five- 
thirty! Then and there I decided. I'd 
sneak up through the west trail and nose 
around a while before trying the Wood- 
bury slough. Maybe the Judge and |] 
would send the birds crosswise and get 
some shooting. I swung briskly to work 
In the prow of my boat the sacked decoys 
chuckled and squabbled, a huge garfisl: 
startled me with a walloping plunge that 
scattered water in all directions, a raft of 
busy coots scrambled away in a tidal wave 
of ghostlike flight. 

But something halted me ere the west 
arm narrowed into the seamlike willow 
trail. My craft ran crunchingly, head on, 
into a covering of tight ice, the cracking 
rasp of contact penetrating ahead into the 
silent places with a snapping report. Two 
gtay shapes sprang from the marsh and 
rose squawking over the ashy treetops 
Daylight’s here—nothing to do but go 
ahead! I drew back and rammed the tin- 
shod boat nose full tilt into the barrier, 
crashed through for a paddle hold, and 
on up the trail I battled for a hundred 
yards. Then I paused for breath. Sev- 
eral hundred yards across the button- 
willow and cypress jungle I heard a 
reverberating crash when the Judge’s 
dreadnaught splintered the icepack. Two, 
three, five minutes I waited, every foot 
of his grinding progress coming clearly 
across the frost-gripped lagoons. A sus- 
picion was growing in my mind—there— 
there ! 

“Wh-ooo-fff-oo0-fff!” A great roar- 
ing rush and batter of far-off wings! 
Sure enough, the Judge had begun to 
raise ’em, and, just as I'd speculated, the 
tearing roar of his gun was turning them 
across my way. I could see them now, 
rising black, twisting, winging forms, sil- 
houetted between me and the sun-skimmed 
northeast sky—hundreds of them, seem- 
ingly, all low among the treetops. They 
were bound to head out—now! 

Not over twenty yards! 

My little pump cracked a greeting to 
their leader and down he pitched. My 
eye caught the limp neck, and he, I knew, 
was sacked. Two startled drakes saw and 
took heed in flashing leaps—they were 
safe. The fourth—“Zaaam!” I got him, 
too. And then, swinging onto a lubberly 
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hen, I put her on the toboggan for fair. 
Why is it that one usually misses the 
easiest shot of all?—for that’s what I| did 
next—and then fell to fuming and stuffing 
shells in the magazine, while close over 
still winnowed the mallards. The Judge’s 
gun was in a continuous uproar; that’s 
why they kept coming. Then, steadied 
again, 1 came up and, taking my time, 
sent three plump fugitives down close by 
—and then scored two of my patent 
misses. That settled it! I let the last 
few stragglers hike away, drove the boat 
into the boggy accretion, sloshed over- 
board and began retrieving. And the 
lucky part was that I found all six of my 
ducks—one of them a “crip,” who led me 
the devil’s own chase through the slush 
until I flung a club and laid him low. At 
ease in the boat, I relaxed to ponder the 
situation. With the Judge still cutting 
considerable ice and the trails evidently 
fast frozen, it meant no jump-shooting 
and hard work until midday had thawed 
the place out. Why, the ducks could hear 
you coming a mile! Why not the big 
grassy cove opposite the clubhouse? All 
the icy trails meant more ducks to feed 
in the open lake. I determined to give it 
a trial. No harm done; the day was 
early. Reasoning thus, I faced about and 
sent the boat humming. 

From an observation point behind a 
mass of reeds I scanned the cove for pros- 
pects. Sure enough, the broad, shallow 
bay, with its fringe of bear grass and 
overhanging willows, was alive with great 
tafts of working, feeding birds. A full 
three-quarters of a mile by a quarter 
wide, of undisturbed wildfowl, with flocks 
swishing down among the feeders, and 
others, having eaten their fill, rising lazily 
to change seats here and there. Selecting 
a seemingly well-populated center space, 
[ emerged from my hiding p@e and made 
boldly therefor. Those breakfasting ducks 
certainly hated to leave, but, as I shoved 
nearer and nearer, their front ranks 
sprang away in thunderous, shimmering 
clouds, and sweeping across the others, 
raised them, too. Bunches of mallards 
and teal, feeding in behind my chosen 
stand, leaped above the grass and battered 
pluggingly off upwind. Overboard as 
quickly as possible went my five live birds 
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—one drake down below, two hens be- 
tween him, and his “pard” up above. Then 
a dozen wooden rascals further out, and 
my last live hen behind the blind, in an 
ali-to-herself cozy pocket. 

I was prepared to entertain visiters. 
And they were not long in arriving, ei- 
ther. My having refrained from bom- 
barding them when I went in had made 
them only too glad to return when their 
invading enemy had apparently vanished. 
It took me just about ten minutes to fore- 
see that there would be shooting enough 
for three men, much less one chap with 
only a limited number of birds to kill. 
Before I was really fully awake to the 
liveness of things generally, in whipped a 
tumbling litter of fully thirty teal. In my 
haste and excitement I missed the first 
one, but caught two plump brownies 
crossing with the second thump and 
missed the third. Before the escaping 
jets were hardly out of range, in whizzed 
just such another flock. But two out of 
four was the best I could do, and the mob 
departed in a shrill uproar of affrighted 
whistling. 

Upwind came a lone returning mallard, 
his long, snaky neck wriggling in patent 
discernment, his intent lying clearly in the 
breakfast space occupied now by my well- 
appearing stool pigeons. 

“Friend M.,” I soliloquized, softly, 
“keep off. For your own good an’ as a 
frien’ o’ the family’s I advise you not to 
monkey aroun’ the gasolene tank. But if 
you mus’, come right on in and les’ hav’ 
done with it!” 

He made one circle, while I crouched in 
among the reeds forward and heard, with- 
out the bat of an eyelash, the zimmer of 
his wings as he crossed out. Then a 
corner cut detected him in the very act 
of alighting. His was a gallant pinkness 
of foot and puffiness of chest. Right 
square among my ladybirds, the bloomin’ 
old masher! He was all duck, too, from 
the glossy green of his lemon-tinged bill 
to the blued canvas waterline, color-inset 
wing and bravely twilled tail feather. He 
spoke a hiss of greeting, and then—I must 
have moved, or something, possibly in the 
stony, forbidding stare of a wooden de- 
coy, must have tipped him off to the fact 
that he was in the wrong pew. Up went 
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that rubber neck and he whirled first this 
way and that, alert, alive to the unknown 
peril that was somewhere in the very 
air. Then—whirruuuuusplifff! His first 
springing leap vaulted him fifteen feet and 
from twenty more he cut loose a hiss of 
hatred toward those cursed betrayers. But 
all the while that unknown something, the 
real something, was following him, creep- 
ing up just above the rising velvety head, 
until the grass burst asunder in a white- 
tinged spat that sent all his brave plum- 
age tumbling awry and a sounding splash 
when the lake came up to meet him. 

“Tough luck, Old Cockywax, but I want 
just about ten of you gentlemen. This is 
to be a special collectors’ edition of ‘Me 
on Mallards,’ of which your number is 7.” 
The other three victims came along after 
a while, but in the meantime I became em- 
broiled in a flight of green-wing teal that 
made me forget all other ducks. I let 
sprigs and blackjacks, baldpates and mal- 
lards approach the danger zone and even 
get intensely familiar while I waited for 
the wonderful droves of little chaps who 
seemed to have taken the lake. I longed 
for the Judge, for only an occasional re- 
port from the north end told that he 
wasn't having vigorous sport. The end 
of my limit was in sight when around the 
bend came the Judge’s stately tub. He 
and Horace had heard my cannonading, 
after all, and put off post haste to join 
me. In our little club it is an unwritten 
law that “To him who hath shall come 
another—and welcome!” It required 
some time for Horace to hunch the big 
boat across the moss, with the Judge keep- 
ing a running fire of condemnation on the 
ice and all other obstacles to the detri- 
ment of his bag. Meanwhile the ducks 
grew leery, and it was fully half an hour 
before, with the Judge aptly placed and 
ready, the first customers put in an ap- 
pearance. 

Five mallards, circling, circling, un- 
til it was dollars to doughnuts that 
we'd bag the lot, and I’d be through 
—for the day. Judge took first whack. 
killed dead with the first and crippled 
with the second, while I, overanxious to 
get through, missed my putt and failed to 
hole out in three. Curses! But on the 
next teal roundelay T made the green in 
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two and prepared to leave the Judge to 
deal with fortune as she fell. So, with 
“nothing to do till to-morrow” on ducks, 
I sat awhile and watched the Judge at- 
tend to his knitting. A lovely day had 
come, tingling with vivid, open arms of 
sunshine and a cheeriness that was con 
tagious. Gentle water breezes came 
puffing down the lake; rushes, willows and 
red-brown foliage of forest took their 
share of sun and breeze and were glad 
in them. Across the lake smoke filtered 
lazily from the flue, at whose kitchen base 
I knew Molly was busy laying the foun 
dations of a noble lunch. Beyond rose 
the ship-mast arms of the new-ground 
deadenin’, with its reflection from wide- 
spread mats of yellow corn and stretches 
of cotton; came the whistle of quail; a 
distant “honk” of river-bound geese 
floated down from an impenetrable height 
of blue haze. 

“Judge,” I said, “l’'m leavin’ you. Go- 
in’ to the house, take Jimmy and kill a 
few birds. Join me if you kill your 
limit.” 

“Jimmy!” The very thought of him, 
barking his head off when he saw me 
coming up the path, made picking up my 
dead ducks easy, and in fifteen minutes 
Jim and I were romping about the yard 

In lieu of the Judge, pounding away 
occasionally at the midday flight, I took 
my canine “side-kick” in to lunch. His 
table manners, for all that, are absolutely 
perfect. He sits at rigid attention, and, 
if that doesn’t suit or produce to his lik- 
ing, a prod in the thigh from his warm 
snuffy muzzle warns you that he feels he 
is being shamefully overlooked. Such 
tactics were not needed on this occasion. 
however, for he got an even break on 
everything, from the spiced country roast 
to the jelly cake and sauce. Afterward— 
supreme bliss—he was allowed to nap for 
a full hour and a half on the stove mat. 
while his master did likewise—in bed 
Then we put in two hours and a half of 
rare good fun across the railroad in the 
new ground, corn and ragweed patches 
along the wood’s ditches. We never were 
out of sight of the house, and had the 
biggest kind of a time among the four big 
covies Jim spotted. I doubt if those birds 
had been shot at that season, unless by 
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some casual negro rabbit-hunter. 
finally had eighteen in my coat Jim muz- 
zled and nosed for the longest time with- 
out being able to turn up results, so we 
trudged home, satisfied at that, to return 
in the waning quiet and wood-smoky haze 


of autumnal peace. Down on the landing 
we partners sat us down on the bottom 
of a rotting boat-hulk and waited for the 
Judge. He was still in his blind, deep in 
the shadows now, for the sun was drop- 
ping past the timber. I knew why Horace 
was staying there—geese. The cove was 
a roosting place for some of the gabblers, 
who streamed in about this time of an 
evening from the river. They came, too, 
their “honk” breaking in clarionlike from 
the South End. Jim and I saw one flock 
come sweeping up the lake, swing far out 
and head in, motionless, it seemed, in their 
silent flight. We saw them disappear in the 
shadows, lower, lower, and jump ex- 
citedly when two jets of white beat the 
boom of Judge’s gun. The rebuffed 
roosters made off southward and the 
Judge, coming home later through the 
dusk, proclaimed himself champion of the 
day by virtue of a limit lacking one, and 
a whopping gander! 

From his rocker beside the battle- 
scarred center-table the Judge reached 
for the battered record-book, adjusted his 
glasses and settled himself comfortably 
for “a trip on memory’s ship back to the 
bygone days.” From beneath half-closed 
lids I watched his strong, rugged face 
brighten or cloud when familiar names 
and happy incidents served to recall de- 
parted comrades or days that could come 
no more. The faithful old stove purred 
and its kettle simmered; the big clock 
swung its baton of hickory-dickery-docks. 

“Ah, me,” sighs the Judge, at last. 
“Pretty much all of them in Shadowland. 
Do you know, m’ boy, I can come down 
here alone sometimes, shoot all day, and 
sit at eventide here in this old room and 
have them all come back to me. They 
just seem to come out of a dim haze— 
Dave, Charley, Jim, Hugh—and even 
quaint old ‘Uncle George.’ Heaven’s 
blessed his sweet old soul by now. And 
good, faithful Jackson Bounds, our col- 
ored keeper at that time—he’ll come in 
for a kind word up there, too. How kind 
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and tender his care of the frail, almost 
blind, old sportsman. He would sit there 
in the grass with him and call out the 
signal. Uncle George’s world knew only 
sounds and dim shapes. ‘Dar dey is; dar 
dey comes, Marse Gawge! Shoot, Marse 
Gawge!’ And when ‘Marse Gawge’ fired 
and the birds fell, it was Jackson who 
laid his own smoking gun gently aside, 
crouched behind his master and cried out 
in triumph and praise for the eyesight 
that must to ‘Uncle George’ remain un- 
dimmed. And then he gave thanks in 
honest darkey heart that the two reports 
had been as one, and that his aim went 
true. ‘Why,’ he’d exclaim, ‘don’ tell ole 
Jackson yo’ kain’ shoot no mo’, Marse 
Gawge. Why, suh, yo’ kill dem dux jes’ 
same ez uver yo’ did. Naw, suh, Marse 
Gawge, I shot at dat duck way over yon- 
ner.” Something made the page linger 
in the Judge’s hand, and he blew his nose 
heavily. 

“Heigh-ho,” yawns the Judge, laying 
aside the record book, “guess I’ll to bed.” 
“Tickity-tock,” clacks Old-Timer clock, 
“been-tickin’-this-tock-for-thirty-odd-years 
-better-the-both-of-you’se-off-to-bed.” 

“You'll turn out the big lamp—or shall 
I?” queries Judge, rolling forthwith a 
grateful, groaning length into bed. 

“T’ll turn down the lamp, Judge.” 

“Better - fade - off - to - bed-young-man- 
ducks-fly-early - ducks - fly-late — uuumm- 
huummmppphh-that was a fine supper 
Molly dished up for us to-night—duck 
giblet has—uummmhhh—sho’ ate a lot— 
Judge ate a sloo, too—Judge allus’ eats a 
wad—always was crazy ‘bout p’f’ctly good 
duck hash—hot rolls, too—nothin’ short 
bout them, either—good m’lasses—all to 
the good—uummpphh—tickity-tock-tickity- 
tcck—what-was-that—a shot?—in the far 
south end—uuuuummm—jus’ some nigger 
out coon hunting—wonder if he got ’im 
when they bounced that load of black 
powder offn’ him — puuurrrr - psssttt- 
puuurrr—Gee! that old drake you shot— 
the one that decoyed—wasn’t he a beauty? 
—awful sucker, though—frightful bone- 
head—orter known — tickity-tock—maybe 
Judge-snoring-like - Hades — tickity-tock- 
tickity - tock - puuurrr - pssst - ducks - fl’-er’ly 
—ducks-fly-la’ 
And the flight into Dreamland was on! 








MUR advent on 
Ocracoke Island 
for a week’s 
shooting with 
“Uncle Bill’ Gas- 
kill was not a 
very propitious 
one, for us, at the 
beginning, but a 
good ending 


proved an old 
saying. 

In the first 
place, Brother 





Highpocket, dep- 
uty sheriff, who 
lurked at Beaufort to catch unwary sports- 
men, endeavored to involve us in a tech- 
nicality regarding a hunting license, from 
which technicality we gracefully extri- 
cated ourselves. In the second place, this 
delay caused us to miss “Uncle Bill’ and 
his forty horse-power house-boat, The 
Honk, at Beaufort, so a Government mail- 
boat hailing two strange craft in distress 
took us aboard for the eighty-mile trip 
by water and tied us up at eleven that 
night on Ocracoke—or thought she did. 

The captain put Harry and me, our 
grips, heavy with ammunition and guns, 
adrift on a slender staging in the pitch 
dark, with wind and fog blowing forty 
miles an hour. The sea was pounding like 
I had often had this 


Thor’s hammer. 














experierice in nightmare, but this was the 
first in reality. 

The pier was only two feet wide and for 
fear of being blown off into that vicious 
sea we “cooned” that slender thread of 
plank for a quarter of a mile — which 
seemed like ten miles—floundered around 
in sand and bog, heading for a light in 
the offing where we were directed to Uncle 
Bill’s home—when he was there—and his 
mother, a charitable elderly lady, gave us 
harbor for the night. 

Gaskill stopped for us in his motor-boat 
the next morning a little after daylight 
and the impetus inspired by the brisk tang 
of the morning air banished our remin- 
iscent misfortunes like mist before the sun 

We had just boarded our host’s fleet, 
comprised of house-boat, launches, cat- 
boats and dories, when one-eyed Till and 
his brother, guides to Nimrods, returned 
from staking out two wealthy sportsmen 
with a flock of decoys and _ sufficient 
weather-proof medicine and cigars for a 
whole week’s goose shooting. 

Till had forgotten his pipe, without 
which necessary adjunct he could not con- 
scientiously hold his job. 

“That heavy craft with the wart over 
his port binnacle lamp,” complained Till, 
“and a ground swell in his gait, he aint 
what I’d call a cup defender at all! He 
can’t make speed and exhausts like a don- 
key on a tramp gettin’ down to the p int. 
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An’ that slim feller, he’s as nervous as a 
shoalin’ porpoise. He'll belt somebody a 
broadside afore he weighs anchor ef he 
don’t head all the decoys!” 

Having delivered himself of this lengthy 
speech, Till proceeded to light his pipe, 
which he seized from the cabin sky- 
light. 

“Wall,” rejoined Bill, “I see they ain’t 
nothin’ fer me to do but to jest build them 
a fat man’s cabin down thar on th’ p’int 
where they cyant’s kill nobody and where 
they can shoot game from the fo’c’stle.” 

“Then they'll shoot theirselves!” direly 
prophesied Till as he threw the line of his 
motor off the niggerhead and clambered 
in. Since then Gaskill has built a “fat 
man’s cabin,” but whether Till’s prophetic 
warning has been fulfilled there is no 
record. 

We soon sat down to an epicurean din- 
rer of baked flounder and what Bill calls 
“cock” oysters, prepared in his own inim- 
itable style. I ate until I couldn’t stand, 
and Harry was in the same helpless condi- 
tion. We smoked our pipes while our 
host cleared away the dishes and then, at 
his invitation, we sped away in his motor- 
boat to view the sights thereabouts. Our 
little craft rolled in the heavy sea and 
often Gaskill was compelled to shut down 
his motor to avoid shipping combers. 
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“UP TO HIS WAIST IN HIS RUBBERS, TILL ANCHORED 
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Harry said we had too much baked 
flounder for ballast. 

The whole afternoon we washed back 
and forth over that ideal hunting-ground 
of sea, inlet and island which Gaskill has 
leased from the Government and which 
enviable preserve has figured extensively 
in many a sportsman’s yarn. 

Besides having one of the best feeding- 
grounds that Nature can afford, Bill’s out- 
fit is the outgrowth of experience with 
both professional and amateur sportsmen 
Duck and goose shooting at Ocracoke is 
not exactly a poor man’s sport, for a good 
outfit is somewhat of an expensive affair. 

Our host showed us his magnificent pen 
of live decoys, both of geese and ducks. 
“Benedict Arnolds,” he called them, roll- 
ing blinds, “sinks” or duck batteries, guns, 
a goodly stock of sportsmen’s necessities. 
including medicine, proof against cold, 
chewing gum, hip boots, cigars, sou’west- 
ers, slickers and enough wooden decoys to 
put an ordinary sporting goods dealer to 
shame. Excited greenhorns, such as we 
proved to be, keep the rate of mortality 
high amongst the wooden decoy population 
by shooting off their heads, but Gaskill 
just adds it to the account and says noth- 
ing. We soon learned to be wing shots. 

The inhabitants of Ocracoke welcome 
the immense annual flight of ducks and 
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THE DECOYS” 








“COULD NOT SHIFT 


geese during the game season, for it means 
to them a livelihood ef the best sort. It 
means roast duck, baked duck, duck stuffed 
and plain; geese 4 la “cock” oysters, and 
geese stewed, parboiled, smothered, and 
baked—in fact, a royal living to the man 
with any sort of primitive sink, rolling 
or staked blind and a few decoys. 

Brant, redheads, blackheads, mallard and 
a few teal cruise about the place in clouds. 
Then comes the majestic flying wedge of 
the honking geese like great feathered 
monoplanes in V’s and straight lines to 
alight amongst the reeds with resounding 
splash. Even the coot finds undisturbed 
feeding with his feathered friends. 

November is the best time for sport at 
Ocracoke, for then the ducks are so thick 
that with methods extant around Uncle 
Bill’s preserve one needs only to shut his 
eyes and shoot, and unless he is fastened 
tight in a barn he will bring down an 
abundance of game. Our host showed us 
a photograph of a morning’s kill by a 
couple of the greenest amateur sportsmen, 
which proves the above apparently rash 
statement. Of course, no one would kill 
over his limit, if not for his honor’s sake, 
for the sake of the ferret-eyed game war- 
dens that spy out the recalcitrant and 
bring him to justice. Woe to the pot- 
hunter and the game hog! 





HIS QUID WITHOUT FEAR OF UPSETTING OUR COFFIN” 


Our first night on The Honk, with eyes 
sleep-heavy from the coast winds, we lis- 
tened to our host’s wonderful tales of the 
sea in his individual old-tar style. Till 
too, had been in wrecks of wonderful ad- 
venture. They told us of the origin of the 
name Ocracoke. 

“You see,” said Uncle Bill, “Captain 
Kidd, he made his harbor here or round- 
abouts now and then, so they say. He 
cruised betwixt here and the Bahamae and 
‘round Port Royal and St. Simons in a 
three-masted sloop-o’-war which he had 
taken from the Spanish and changed her 
name to The Half Moon. 

“He was anchored off the p’int down 
thar and he was pacin’ up and down the 
high poop of that old full-rigger waitin’ 
for a cock to crow, which was to be the 
signal from his men to sail into Pamlico 
and ketch a galleon from Spain that had 
put in there for water. He growed very 
impatient and he paced up and down 
s’vigorous and he kept sayin’ sed he: ‘Oh, 
crow cock!’ ‘Oh, crow cock!’ Ocracock 
An’ that was the name of this yer strip 
o’ mud until some summer boarder 
changed it to Ocracoke.” 

We turned into comfortable beds with 
strange dreams of the famous old pirate 
with strings of redheads dangling around 
his neck, and these had a fantastic way of 














quacking “Ocracock! Ocracock!” until it 
seemed almost before consciousness had 
faded Uncle Bill Gaskill was poking about 
amongst the pots and kettles, taking up 


breakfast. And such a breakfast! It 
would have aroused the gustatory cravings 
of an utter dyspeptic. 

We were in such a hurry to get out 
there amongst those clattering ducks that 
we took our seaman, Till, away from 
his morning pipe. Great arrows of 
winged monoplanes were feathering their 
flight straight out into the golden dawn on 
the sea. What a day for a sportsman! 

Harry and I were to occupy a double 
“sink” or battery. These sinks are square 
and remind one much of a coffin and are 
about as deep. They are six and a half 
feet square with four canvas wings eight 
feet long extending outward from the 
sides to break the force of the wash and 
to steady the shallow craft. Looked at 
from above, the whole would resemble a 
large Maltese cross. An 8-inch tin cuff 
prevents the sea from spilling in. 

It was a ticklish job to enter our frail 
craft from the boat’s nose, for we had 
to step exactly in the center to prevent it 
capsizing. Uncle Bill found our weight 
and then deducted it from the iron decoys, 
Steadying the three-foot freeboard after 
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first digging a pit in the mud underneath 
to let us down level with the surface of 
the water, for the tide was out. Inside of 
the sink were racks for guns and ammuni- 
tion, 

Up to his waist in his rubbers Till an- 
chored the decoys, and it was not a dainty 
job, either, with the excited flapping of 
the live decoys dashing the frozen spray 
over his slicker and his hands red and 
swollen from the biting cold. Presently 
he left us to go down to windward and 
pick up our kill as it floated out on the 
tide. 

Lying upon our backs, we could not be 
seen a few feet away. We could hear the 
lapping of the sea against the tin cuff of 
the sink and could see now and then a 
great flying V go swinging by with their 
“automobile horns” honk-honking. But 
no ducks. 

Harry complained that he could not 
shift his quid of tobacco without fear of 
upsetting our coffin, and the muscles of 
my leg were drawn so taut that I thought 
they would lose their elasticity forever. 
Suddenly right out of the air they came. 
The whole sky seemed filled with ducks 
sweeping downward, fanning our faces 
with the mighty breeze they made. We 
raised and fired again and again, excitedly 
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and at random, into that mass of agitated 
brilliant piumage alighting everywhere. 

We had waited a little too long, for 
many of them had already settled in the 
water, and very much like excited green- 
horns we began to plug into the struggling 
mass there. Off went the heads of sev- 
eral, which later proved to be Uncle Bill’s 
decoys. Harry saw a cripple struggling 
in the water, and before I could prevent 
him out he went over the low freeboard 
spilling hogsheads of sea water into our 
box, repeating the operation when he 
clambered back in. He lay there swear- 
ing at the cascade that spattered from his 
boots and at the duck which had eluded 
him. 

The sport was on. Singles and doubles 
came in now right often; occasionally a 
great bank of them filled the sky, but ap- 
parently not like our first experience. 
Sometimes they would alight beyond us 
with a great splashing and a few swim- 
ming back among our decoys, would play- 
fully peck at their wooden heads. I soon 
found that it was well that I had dis- 
carded my 36-inch barrel and heavy shot 
at Uncle Bill’s advice for one of his 32- 
inch guns and bird shot, for we were 
shooting at very short range. 

The next time we did not wait so long, 
but raised as the ducks were settling and 
caught them at poise in the air before they 
could recover from their momentum. | 
brought down four and Harry three; after 
that it was the same operation, with vary- 
ing waits between, until, with chilled 
fingers and stiffened joints, covered with 
icy spray, we climbed out of the sink at 
Till’s halloo and went back to a dinner of 
roast duck and “cock” oyster dressing, pre- 
pared by our old seaman himself. Our 
kill, with cripples, amounted to the limit; 
the cripples Till tied up for the next day’s 
use. This I think a cruel practice. 

That afternoon we speared flounders 
down the sound with a sharp stick, and I 
soon became very expert at the job, and a 
supper of baked flounder is not bad on 
Ocracoke, or anywhere else. Try it. 

That night we were awakened by the 
dull booming of cannon through the fog. 
We arose and peered out the cabin door, 
but could see no rockets or signals of dis- 
tress. Gaskill told us that it was the life- 
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saving station endeavoring to fire a line 
across a wreck in the offing. The next 
morning we found that an English tramp 
had foundered on the quicksands with a 
cargo of fruit and pig-iron. The life- 
savers had taken off in the breeches buoy, 
besides the captain and crew, a hundred 
Chinese that were being smuggled into 
this country. Our Government had taken 
charge of these and placed them on the 
island below us, where we heard them 
singing and dancing the night through in 
their efforts to keep warm. The skipper 
of the ill-fated tramp received his dis- 
charge almost before his feet had touched 
shore. One poor Chinaman was drowned 
when a panic seized him as the hatches 
were opened and he leapt into the sea. 

We saw, through our glasses, a twelve- 
year-old lad put out in a catboat with a 
single sail, and by deftly shifting his bal- 
last of sandbags reached the wreck and 
took off a small cargo of bananas and co- 
coanuts. Sometimes the sea would careen 
his little craft so that we caught her glis- 
tening centerboard clear out of water, and 
several times we thought him lost, but 
saw him calmly smoking his pipe until 
he clambered safely aboard his full-rigger 
again. 

The sea running too heavily that day 
for decoys and sinks, we announced to 
Gaskill that we would like to try our luck 
with our wildest neighbors of the aerial 
express, The Flying Wedge. Accordingly 
the next morning, at daybreak, we were 
led down to where the rolling blinds were 
kept. We could hear the rush of the angry 
tide in the cold gray of the dawn and our 
slickers were none too warm. We found 
that the wind was too stiff to permit of the 
use of the rolling blind, for it carried 
away every vestige of grass and seaweed 
that we made fast to it, so Gaskill rigged 
up a staked blind. 

He first drew a circle in the sand around 
which he drove stakes six inches apart. 
Around this he wove stout string, deftly 
fastening between the strands pieces of 
seaweed and grass in an upright position, 
until he had a hedge about two feet high. 
Then we climbed in with our guns and 
lay down on our backs, face upward. We 
could see nothing but a chilly patch of sky 
and scurrying cloud, and could hear the 
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steady and monotonous roll of the surf 
beyond, This was infinitely more com- 
fortable than being cramped in a two-by- 
four sink, especially as we were both over 
six feet long and able-bodied. 

Harry and I talked of various things 
and chewed some of Bill’s sun-cured Vir- 
ginia plug to relieve the monotony. High 
above scudded the mist of early morning 
and then a faint honk! honk! fell upon 
our ears. A flying arrow went by at the 
rate of eighty miles an hour, but those 
wily fellows were a mile high. They 
seemed to spy our fifteen Benedicts that 
set up a great splashing when they saw 
their care-free brothers speeding high 
above them; but they swept majestically 
on, not seeming to even deign to fall into 
our trap. 

The temptation must have been too 
great for four of the great fellows dropped 
from their altitude beyond us and swept 
back to the honking Benedict Arnolds 
that set up a great splashing when they 
saw their wild comrades circling to settle. 
We took two of the big fellows and crip- 
pled a third which Till captured down 
wind as the tide came out and we used him 
later, introducing him into full member- 
ship of the select society of traitors. Al- 
though goose shooting has its trials and 
requires skill, we managed to capture a 
goodly share of them before bluebird 
weather set in next day. 

For two days the sea was like glass, and 
only a few scattering ducks and geese were 
seen, so we resorted to the skilful prac- 
tice of shooting the heads off of coots 
with a rifle down among the inlets from 
Gaskill’s motorboat. This is an excellent 
test of marksmanship, for water distances 
are difficult to judge. 

For several days we had the excellent 
sport of alternately hunting ducks and 
geese, though not always with such luck 
for geese as we had the first day, for after 
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being fired at so much the conductor of 
the aerial express changed the scheduled 
paths of flight, and they would often fly 
so high that a rifle could not reach their 
altitude. 

On the last day of our hunt Harry and 
I were anchored out in the double sink as 
usual by Till, when, in the midst of our 
shooting, a squali struck us, filling our 
craft half full of water and driving us up 
on the rocks almost before we knew what 
had happened. 

We had heard the excited puffing of 
Till’s motor and it being early in the 
morning, wondered why he was coming so 
soon. The sea was like glass, and there 
was a dead calm. A heavy ground swell 
suddenly rolled in on us, and, becoming 
alarmed, we stood up in our frail craft 
and, pulling off our coats, signalled to Till, 
whom we thought too slow, but he was 
trying to reach us before the blow. There 
was a faint mist lying low in the water 
behind him, but, landlubbers that we were, 
we did not realize the meaning of it. 

The second onslaught of the sea sent us 
reeling towards the rocks; another hit us 
and a hogshead of water went into our 
shallow vessel. My boot sprung a leak 
and the cold sea-water poured in. The 
sky had now a green, sickish cast ; whether 
this effect was inward or outward I was 
never able to determine, but Till grabbed 
Harry first as he was making a desperate 
effort to spin upon his ear on the edge 
of the freeboard and I came next. We 
abandoned the sink to her fate, and as we 
reached the house-boat a terrific blast 
keeled us over on deck and Bill had to 
shout his instructisns to Till about ma- 
king the lines of the fleet fast. 

“Tarnation blow ’Il capsize ye in a min- 
ute!” exclaimed Till as he came into the 
cabin a minute later, slinging the water 
from his sou’wester, and that was his only 
comment for two days past. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Owing to delay in the mails the third of the Chas. Askins 
series on American Game Birds will have to be omitted this 
month. This series will continue, however, for the next twelve 
issues and will cover the entire list of American game birds 


from turkey to Gambel’s quail. 


It will be a classic that no 


wingshooter should miss. 





CONSERVATION OF FISH AND GAME 


THE WEEKS LAW AND THE 
STATES 


HE State of New Jersey prints the 
T iotiowing as regards observance of 

the Federal law for the protection of 
migratory birds. It reflects accurately the 
sentiment of each and every State on the 
new law, and as such should be heeded by 
every American shooter. 


““WARNING TO GUNNERS 


“Gunners will carefrlly read the new 
Federal law, Act of Congress approved 
March 4th, 1913, for the protection of 
migratory birds, which is given below in 
full. 

“The State of New Jersey is on record 
as favoring Federal control of migratory 
birds, as is evidenced by the passage dur- 
ing the 1913 Legislature of Senate Con- 
current Resolution No. 3, introduced by 
Senator Colgate, which asked that Con- 
gress enact such a law, and which recited 
that there was a very general sentiment 
in this State in favor of the protection of 
migratory game, and that an urgent re- 
quest for the enactment of the law has 


been made, as appears by numerous pet 
tions received asking that Congress be 
requested to enact a law giving ample 
protection to migratory game birds, and 
it was resolved that the Legislature of 
other States join with New Jersey in a 
request for the adoption of a simila! 
concurrent resolution. The Secretary of 
State was directed to transmit copies of 
the resolution to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States and 
to the several members of said body rep- 
resenting this State therein, and also to 
transmit copies to the Legislatures of all 
other States of the United States. 

“The Department of Agriculture has 
not at the time of the printing of this 
book adopted regulations in the matter of 
prescribing and fixing close seasons, which 
regulations when issued will take the 
place of the laws of New Jersey as to the 
seasons for all ducks, geese, brant, snipe, 
etc., etc., mentioned in the act given 
below. 

“Therefore, each gunner is warned to 
obey the United States Government regu- 
lations when issued.” 


(Sportsman’s World continued on fifth page following) 
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Special Offer No. 1 
This Crackerjack Bait 
Casting Reel 
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is one that we have picked out to offe: 

to our readers after careful compari- 

son with other similar reels selling 

from one to two dollars in the tackle 

stores. It is known as the “Empire 

City,” and is made by Abbey & 

Imbrie, of New York. You know 

what that means in value. This is a 

quadruple multiplying casting reel, 

nickel-plated, with adjustable click 

and drag and ivory handle—alto- 

gether a good-looking, serviceable reel—a good enough reel for any rod, and we are 
glad to give it our hearty recommendation. Special arrangements with the manufac- 
turer enable us to offer this crackerjack reel, with a year’s subscription to FIELD 
AND STREAM (two dollars and seventy-five cents’ worth) for 


Or will send you one absolutely free if you send in two subscriptions (your own and 
one new subscription) at our regular price of $1.50 each. 
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Special Offer No. 2 
Here’s The One Best Bet For You, Mr. Bait Caster 


The Heddon rod and the Abbey & Imbrie reel described in Special Offers No. 1 and 3 
make a mighty efficient, practical and attractive outfit for any bait-casting “bug.” So 
here’s a chance to get the whole business—including your coming year’s subscription 
to FIELD AND STREAM-—at a price which we‘consider the best bargain on the 
whole circular. We will send you the rod, the reel, and the magazine (value together, 
$4.50) for $9 7 
Or we will send you the rod and the reel absolutely free if you send in three subscrip- 
tions (your own and two new subscriptions) at our regular price of $1.50 each. 
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Special Offer No. 3 
Here’s a Genuine “Jim Heddon” Casting 
Rod For You 


This is a real, practical, man’s size rod, designed and made 

in the Heddon factory where all the “Dowajiac” tackle 

comes from, and with the same attention to detail that 

characterizes all the Heddon goods. This is a two- A 7 

piece, five-foot, bait-casting and trolling rod—split 

bamboo tip and butt, nickel fittings. This sells in and 

your own tackle store for a dollar and a half,, Stream, 

but as we have contracted with the manufac- é 466 4th Ave., 
New York City. 

turer by the thousand rods, we are able to 

offer you this rod, with a year’s subscrip- 

tion to FIELD AND STREAM (three 4 herewith $.... for which 


dollars’ value) for..............$175 ¢ renew my subscription and 
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4 Gentlemen:—I enclose 


AKU, 


send premium as per offer 


Or will send you absolutely free No. above. 

if you send in two subscriptions 

(your own and one new one) at 

our regular price of $1.80 each. (Please write very plainly) 
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he Livest Sportsman’s 


ROBERT H. DAVIS, the man who introduced bait casting for bass in the East; editor 
of Munsey’s Magazine; member of the New York Angler’s Club; playwright, and 
litterateur. Every reader of Fiery & Stream knows Davis and his vivid, humorous 
fishing stories. here is no better champion of the black bass than Robert H.; his 
writings have done more to introduce the sportsmanlike and 
difficult art of bait casting than those of any other person. Mr. 
Davis will contribute several articles for 1914 on his favorite 
subjects, besides some personal observations on certain well- 
known outdoor maniacs, the first of these being entitled “Adrift 
with a Ditty Bag Nut.” 

CHARLES ASKINS, the greatest authority on wing shooting 
and the shotgun in this country. During 1914 Mr. Askins will 
contribute a series on the principal game birds of the United 
States, giving a brief natural history of each bird, its distribution, methods of hunting, 
and technical information on the proper shotgun loads, holding, etc., for each separate ‘ 
species. When complete this series will be a classic in American wing shooting, and 

no reader of Fietp & Stream should miss any of the series. Chas. 


Robert H. Davis 





Askins, Jr. 


DR. EDWARD BRECK. Of all outdoorsmen Dr. Breck has doubtless had the most 
interesting career. For many years in the diplomatic service of the United States; 
in Secret Service duty during the Spanish war; translator of the German classics, 
and author of numerous works of literature, Dr. Breck prefers to make his home in 
the wilderness of Nova Scotia, visiting only occasionally the centers of art, music 
and literature. An authority on wild life and wood lore in his chosen locality, Fie. 
& StrreaM’s readers are fortunate in being able to count on contributions from his 
pen, told in his inimitable polished style and loaded with information on the shooting, 
fishing and canoeing of Nova Scotia. 


DANIEL J. SINGER. As a big game hunter and faunal natural- 
ist, Dan Singer, a constant contributor to Fretp & STREAM dur- 
ing the last three years, ranks high in the outdoor world. For 
the last 20 years Singer has studied at first hand and through 
reading of all printed matter on the subject, the game birds and game mammals 
of the United States. Moose, deer, black bear, grizzly, puma and jaguar have all 
been studied and hunted at short range by Mr. Singer and the results published from 
time to time in Fietp & Srream. In 1914 we shall have his Alaskan series. Mr. 
Singer has recently left Fort Wrangle, Alaska, in quest of the blue bear of the glaciers 
of Alaska and will also devote considerable attention to the hoofed big game animals. 
This will make one of the most interesting series of hunting stories ever published 
and no reader of Fietp & Stream should miss them. 


Dr. Ed. Breck 
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. Dan J. Singer 
ZANE GREY. Author, big game hunter, explorer and big game 

angler, Zane Grey has been for years one of the foremost con- 

tributors to Frecp & Stream The readers of Fietp & Stream will not soon forget 
his great serial “The Riders of the Purple Sage,”’ nor the serial preceding it, “Down 
an Unknown Jungle River.’’ In addition to various contributed articles Zane Grey 
was the first to introduce through Frecp & Stream “Roping Lions in the Grand 
Canyon,” to which series Col. Buffalo Jones owes much of his present fame. Before 
Dr. Grey left for his travels for 1913 he arranged with us for a 
series of articles on Sword Fishing at Avalon, Puma Hunting in 
Arizona, Tarpon Fishing at Aransas Pass, and a number of other 
noteworthy achievements—in all no less than six articles for 1914. 
No one who knows the writings of Zane Grey will want to miss 
these articles. 


LIEUI TOWNSEND WHELEN, U. §, A. Champion long distance rifle shot of the 
U. S. Army, an authority both on military and sporting arms, Whelen is well known 
for the thoroughness, accuracy and sound sense that he puts into his articles. We 
shall have the usual number of articles from his pen in 1914, dealing with sporting 
rifles, big game hunting and camp equipment for the big game hunter. He is straight- 
forward and direct in his style, and the absolute trustworthiness of his statements 
makes Lieut. Whelen one ot the most valuable of Fietp & StreAM’s contributors. Lieut. Townsend 
‘helen 





WARREN H. MILLER. During 1913 Mr. Miller contributed a ae 
number of articles on the practical technique of camp and trail. It is Mr. Miller’s 
practice never tc pass a month without at least a few days tenting in the wilderness 
and his ideas represent probably the most advanced investigations into food values and 
camping equipment that have been published. In 1914 Mr. Miller will contribute his 
usual number of articles on camping equipment, stories of wild 
fowl shooting, surf fishing and big game hunting. These stories, 
told in Mr. Milier’s attractive and vivid style, will be of the 
kind you cannot afford to miss, while the practical articles will 
contain much that is new even to the most seasoned campaigner. 





Warren H. Miller DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH. It is rare indeed that a man 
schooled since boyhood under the very best guides in the forests 
of Canada, is able at the same time to write in a clear, lucid, attractive style, and also 
illustrate his work with photographs of the highest order. Douglas Clinch is the man 
who combines the three attributes of big game hunter, author and big game photog- 
rapher, and thus is enabled to contribute regularly to Fretp & STREAM his woods-lore, 
practical information, and advice, derived at first hand from his own experiences under 
the tutelage of guides whose names are world-famous for their sagacity and wilderness ” Clinch 
knowledge. At least six articles may be looked for in 1914 from Mr. Clinch’s pen. Douglas W. Clin 
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Magazine Published 


BENJAMIN BURBRIDGE. Since 1911 when Mr. Burbridge wrote his famous 
article on the five big Alaska brown bears of Boronoff Island, Mr. Burbridge has 
been constantly in touch with Fretp & Srream, in contributions and information on 
the big game animals and fish in the localities which he has visited. A millionaire 
resident of Florida, he has hunted all over the United States, caught the leaping 
tuna of Avalon and the tarpon of Florida. This year Mr. Burbridge was in Africa, 
where his bag covered every species of African big game and where he succeeded in 
shooting one of the largest lions ever taken out of Africa. The 

brute nearly killed him, and the story of this African hunt, ap- 

“eagees in three parts in 1914, will be one of the most thrilling 

Dig game narratives ever published. 


a LOUIS RHEAD. When Fiery & Stream finished the great dry 
Benj. Burbridge fly campaign, carried on for over two years under the able leader- 
ship of E. M. Gill and George La Branche, but one more thing 
was needed, and that was an entomology of our trout streams. 
Various men promised to write this series, but it remained for Louis Rhead, artist, 
author and angler, to combine his three vocations to the one end of producing an 
authoritative entomology of the American trout streams. This will be one of the 
greatest series ever published, as every insect upon which our trout feed is treated 
in this series, a corresponding artificiz al design selected, and in many cases invented 
by Mr. Rhead, to imitate the insect in question. No fly fisherman in the country Louis Rhead 
should allow the year to pass without getting posted from this series 


E, C. CROSSMAN. Rifle authority and foremost champion of the small bore rifle, 
E. C. Crossman has always had the able support of Fre_p & Stream. Never have 
we refused our space to him when the subject treated was of sufficient breadth to 
warrant presenting it to our vast clientele of readers. Mr. Crossman carries the 
enthusiasm of his convictions into every word he writes, and yet handles his subject 
with such a light and humorous touch that no reader may fear having to wade through 
pages of dry as dust statistics to get the gist of his subject. More 

power to his pen! In 1914 Crossman will show us more of the 

good things that the world at large is doing in the art of gun 

building, particularly in the manufacture of big game rifles, 


T. N. BUCKINGHAM. We regard Mr. Buckingham as the find 
of 1913. A prominent lawyer of Memphis, Tenn., and a South- 
E. C. Crossman ern gentleman and sportsman in the truest sense of the word, 
Buckingham has the rare facility of putting into his articles th. 
spirit of the South, the comradeship of sport and zest of hunting and fishing, such 
as few writers are able to do. His “Colorado Trout” and “Bob White Down T’Aber- 
deen” of 1913 were classics. In 1914 Mr. Buckingham will crank up his facile pen 
and we will have more of the same kind. These are the stories you simply can’t miss. 


ARTHUR F. RICE. Secretary of the Camp Fire Club of Amer- T. N. Buckingham 
ica, big game hunter and angler, Arthur Rice’s contributions to 

Fiectp & STREAM are always eagerly looked for. For knowledge 

of woodcraft, and keenness in the pursuit of big game, Arthur Rice is not to be ex- 
celled and his stories always appeal to those to whom the pursuit of big western game 
animals is the greatest pleasure that the outdoor world offers. 
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ELTING F. WARNER. Not one of our constant contributors, "wo 
but nevertheless the man in whose brain originates all the ideas 
which have made Fietp & Stream famous, attractive to every 
outdoorsman and the livest sporting magazine published. Mr. 
Warner is a big game hunter, duck shooter, salt and fresh water 
+ angler and all around outdoorsman. It is to him that Fietp & 
Arthur F, Rice congo’ s subscribers owe the Prize Fishing Contest, the attract- 
ve make-up of their favorite monthly periodical, the trophy 
cups, and all the live features which go to make up a wide-awake magazine. 


OUR GENERAL CONTRIBUTORS. Lack of space prevents de- 
a | tailing further the personnel of the Frerp & Stream All- Star 
| cast for 1914. In conservation Dr. Hornaday, Gifford Pinchot, 
John Burnham and the Camp Fire Club will be with us, as ever. 
‘Our feathered game shooting will be taken care of by Theodore Macklin, Hamilton 
Laing, John Card, Walter Sawyer, etc., trap shooting will —_ its article every issue, 
mostly practical trap shooting information by such men as Fanning, Eaton, Miller, 
Askins, etc., with reports of the leading trap events. Gill, Plumley, La Branche, 
Watson, Dimock, Dr. Chas. F. Holder, Walter Sawyer, O. W. Smith, and others will 
contribute valuable articles on salt and fresh water fishing; wil- 
derness canoe trips will receive more attention in 1914 than ever 
before; and, finally, our outdoor fiction will be represented by 
one strong story in every issue, by such authors as Clarence 
Mulford, Henry Watson, Edward Breck, John Corsa, and that 
Chas. F, Holder unexcelled outdoor humorist, W. H. J. Nourse. 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST During the last three years our annual Prize Fishing 
Contest has grown to be recognized throughout the country as one of the greatest 
Sources of information on How, When and Where to catch the big fish, that ever 
has been devi sed. The stories appear in every issue, three or four of them at a 
time, and they tell how the masters at the game succeed in catching the masters in 
the finny world. Many of these fish are world’s records in their various species. The 
tage are sufficient in number for every first-class fisherman to stand a chance, and 
¢ record Firtp & Stream fish form a class by themselves in weights, measurements 
and records which will be of value to science for years to come. E. M. Gill 


E. F. Warner 
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Special Offer No. 4 
This Kit Will Solve Your Cooking Problems 


If you have ever camped out—ever known the annoyance of trying to actually cook 
something with ordinary catch-as-catch-can utensils over the regular camp-fire, you 
will see its advantages in a minute, and hail with joy as friend and companion on all 
future camping trips, the cooking outfit shown in the illustration. 

It is the well-known Stopple Kook Kit, which has found such an enthusiastic wel- 
come among both camping experts and sportsmen generally all through the country. 
It contains ample utensils for two persons, including two fry pans, two cups (all with 
detachable handles), a broiler large enough to set them on—so they can’t spill over 
and lose your meal among the cinders—and a pot for boiling soup, potatoes, coffee, etc., 
all made of the most durable and prac- 
tical of materials and all nesting to- 
gether so ingeniously that the whole 
fits into the side pocket of your hunting 
coat. Entire weight only 32 ounces. 

Ask your dealer and he'll tell you 
the price of this Kit is $2.50, but owing 
to our buying them in large quantities, 
we are able to offer you this Kit, with a 
years subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM (total value $4.00) for..g2.75 


Or we will send you the Stopple Kook 
Kit absolutely free if you send in three 
subscriptions (your own and two new 
subscriptions) at our regular price of 
$1.50 each. 





Special Offer No. 5 


You Really Need a Camp Lamp 


Sitting under the electrolier in your den, planning your 
next camping trip, you are mighty likely to forget the 
most important thing in the whole shebang—something 
to light the camp at night. And you won't miss it ’til you 
come in sopping wet that first rainy night and burn your 
fingers trying with feeble matches to dig up those dry 
socks. 
\ Experienced and up-to-date campers have turned 
\ to the efficient acetylene ¢amper’s lamp as the 
answer to the light question, for it gives the 
‘\ most brilliant light, needs little care, it won't 
blow out, the fuel is light, compact and easy 
Field \ to carry, and coming in waterproof cans, 
and . * spill won’t spoil or lose it. 
Stream, The “Justrite’”’ lamp shown in the 
456 4th Ave., ‘\ illustration will do the work for you as well as it is doing it for 
New York City. thousands of other sportsmen all over America. It will burn 
Gentlemen:—I en. “3% to 4 hours without refill. Nickel-plated, well-made, it 1s 
in every way a practical, sportsmanlike looking piece 0! 
close herewith $......-. equipment. You will find it invaluable not only in light- 
ing the camp, but in fishing, canoeing, finding your 
; way in the woods at night, and hundreds of other 
scription and send premium as 7 * wavs. We are able to offer this—on account of 
per offer No. .......-. above. ‘\ the large numbers we are purchasing with a 
year’s subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM (total value $3.00) for. . .-$2.00 


Or will send you the lamp, absolutely 
free, if you send in two subscriptions 
(your own and one new subscrip- 
tion) at our regular price o! $1.50 


for which renew my_ sub- 
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Sportsmen’s Safety Legislation 


A MEASURE PROPOSED BY THE CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE OF THE CAMP-FIRE CLUB 


All sportsmen are interested in the ques- 
tion, how shooting casualties may be re- 
duced. When one examines a State report 
indicating the manner these accidents occur, 
it appears that they are occasioned mostly 
through the violation of a few simple rules 
that should suggest themselves to everybody. 

Those who are experienced in the use of 
firearms and exercise a sound discretion con- 
form to certain rules almost instinctively; 
unfortunately, there are too many who either 
lack experience or have not had their atten- 
tion called to these rules, which they would 
probably obey if they were duly warned. 

It is a well-known fact that sportsmen 
who participate in shooting events at a shoot- 
ing club or a rifle range seldom meet with a 
mishap, because there are well-defined rules 
prescribed for everyone, which are enforced 
under suitable penalties. Observance of 
similar rules by sportsmen who are in quest 
of game should be attended with similar 
good results. 

This brings us to the vital point of our in- 
quiry—the matter of observance of the rules 
The vigilance that safeguards human life at 
regular shooting events, in the presence of an 
audience, must be extended to the solitary in- 
dividual acting upon his own responsibility. 
An affidavit clearly setting forth what is re- 
quired of him brings the warning forcibly te 
his mind. This caution is quite necessary 
for those who are lacking experience aid are 
disposed to be careless. 

Something is needed to check the ardor of 
the novice whose imagination is excited; 
something that will cause him to take a mo- 
ment’s pause before he fires the fatal shot for 
which a lifetime of regret cannot atone. Any 
reasonable person, however inexperienced, 
must give some consideration to a subject 
that is impressed upon his attention by an 
affidavit. 

The objection may be made that the law 
already punishes for criminal carelessness; 
that everyone being presumed to know the 
law, must know what constitutes criminal 
carelessness. The purpose of the “Sports- 
man’s Safety Law” is not so much to punish 
the offender as to prevent the accident. 

The presumption that everyone knows what 
constitutes criminal carelessness is about as 
correct as the general presumption that 
everyone knows the law, is true in fact. 

The excited imagination easily miscon- 
ceives the cause of some*movement under 
cover. The warning contained in the affi- 





davit stays the finger that would pull the 
trigger. It reminds the enthusiast that it is 
not a necessary result from his being pro- 
vided with a weapon and, being in quest of 
game, that the stirring object, when revealed 
to view, will assume the form of what he 
seeks. 

Pointing firearms in the direction of an- 
other person may strike some people as void 
of danger at times. Of course, if unloaded, 
or even if loaded when uncocked; if one can 
distinguish between that state of mind, when 
a gun is known to be unloaded and that men- 
tal state when it is supposed to be unloaded, 
but is loaded, there might be some force in 
the contention. We are largely creatures of 
habit, and if the habit of never pointing the 
muzzle of a weapon in the direction of an- 
other person is formed, a wise precaution be- 
comes second nature, and prudence is exer- 
cised instinctively, without requiring special 
thought. 

Modern firearms are far more complicated 
than they were a generation ago, before au- 
tomatic cocking and loading upon the ejec- 
tion of the empty shell was devised. This 
fact is well known to most sportsmen, but 
the rule of safety is not a superfluous safe- 
guard, particularly when the novice is begin- 
ning to learn in the fool’s school of experi- 
ence. 

MARSHALL MCLEAN, 
Chairman Conservation Committee, 
Camp-Fire Club. 
Epw. W. SANBORN, 
Chairman Sub-Committee. 

We are in favor of a Sportsman’s Safety 

Bill: 
Dr. Wm. T. Hornapay, 
Director New York Zoological Park. 
Warren H. MILer,* 
Editor FIELD AND STREAM. 
J. A. McGurre, 
Editor Outdoor Life. 
Joun B. BurNHAM, 
Pres. Amer. Game Protective and Propa- 
gation Assn. 
CasPAR WHITNEY,* ¢ 
Editor Jilustrated Outdoor World. 
CoLEMAN RANDOLPH, 
Camp-Fire Club. 
Joun M. PHILLIPs, 
Pres. Pennsylvania Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission. 
W. J. H. Nourse, 
Pres. Massachusetts Forest, Fish and 
Game League. 


*In favor of a sportsman’s safety bill, pomeee 
that the oath as regards pointing guns, 


andling 


firearms and shooting into moving bushes shall be 
printed on the back of the license with signature 
of applicant. 
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ZONES ADOPTED UNDER FEDERAL LAW PROTECTING MIRGATORY BIRDS 


OPEN SEASONS FOR MIGRATORY BIRDS UNDER FEDERAL REGULATIONS—ZONE No. 2 





os ere Sete e kane ete ar emnasmdeeeeaineaiuatied Oct. 1—Jan. 16 
Exceptions: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, 
NG EE Ee a eae Nov. 1—Feb. 1 
District of Columbia, Kansas, New Mexico, West Virginia-_..__..___ Sept. 1— Dec. 16 
Srna, SEINE, CHNIUNDINUEN. © INNO essere ess cis mcnicisesimraeeeremenanavesunans Nov. 20—Feb. 16 
I ci rcv inca acer arene satin aga taco nk i obidinn easiemenintel Sept. 15—Jan. 1 
a cc ds cade abn nn nara ig avd eo nanairabanasierim aa ebaneTal Oct. 15—Feb. 1 
EE Ee 
Exceptions: Tennessee, Utah 
EEE eS ee ee eens. 5 
| EE a a eee: ‘ 
Arizona, California (coots) 
Se ee ee ee ee 
eee nee Nov. 15—Jan. 1 
_.. ARS Sees Ee Oct. 1—Dec. 1 
ET SES SSE een. OE eC Dec. 1—Jan. 1 
Shore birds—Black-breasted and golden plover, jacksnipe, yellowlegs_-_----. Sept. i—Dec. 16 
Exceptions: Florida, Georgia, South Carolina__-.-------------_---. Nov. 20—Feb. 1 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mimsissippi, Texas...........................---. Nov. 1—Feb. 1 
- EE tir i ae eae a Oct. 1—Dec. 16 
EEE EEE Ee Oct. 15—Feb. 1 
i irr eae ee Oct. 1—Dec. 16 
nn SEE Sept. 1, 1918 


Insectivorous birds protected indefinitely. Band-tailed pigeons, crancs, swans, curlew, 
and smaller shore birds protected until September 1, 1918; wood ducks in Kansas and a 
Virginia, rails and wood ducks in California, and woodcock in Missouri are also protected unt! 
September 1, 1918. 3 ae 

Shooting prohibited between sunset and sunrise; or at any time on the Mississipp! River 
between Minneapolis and Memphis. 8—2411 
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Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere Fetpe & STREME: 

Tommus Eddyson ain’t in the saim klass 
with the man hoo first bilt a fire. His in- 
venshun was the maiking of the wurld. It 
will alsoe be the rooinashun of it sum time, 
becos we are doo to burn up awl the wood 
on top of the erth & awl the cole that’s 
under it; but in the meen time a few chunx 

of fire maiks us 
tolerbel cumftub- 
bel, thanky. With- 
owt fire we wood 
be pritty short of 
a site of things. 
No cookt’ grub, 
like punkin pi & 
fride ham & aigs; 
no frekkeld cooks 
with white apurns 
& doe on their fin- 
ger nales; no pipes 
& seegars; no stills 
for maiking good 
likker. What an 
offul thot! The 
fowndashun of a 
hoam is the chimly, & a kamp withowt a 
kamp-fire is like a big meeting with no, 
preecher. I knoe where off I speek. Awl 
that one (1) cood ask to maik his soal happy 

—plenty of watter & oodels of dux, kordyroy 
britches & a noo foar (4) doller shotgun 
with “Nitro Pouder Speshul” on the britch 
end of it. & the Atlantik Oshun bukt up be- 
twixt the plais where I was putt & the neer- 
est fire! I mite have been drownded with 
coald feet & no lite to see how it was did. 
No, sir, I don’t go duk hunting any moar, 
& rite this heer to hed off spoartsmen’s klubs 
whitch ame to onner theirselves by sending 
me an invite. Eksepshuns to them hoo have 
hi-land Injun runner dux that objekt to wat- 
ter. Think of yore unkel shiprekt ate (8) 
ours in a duk blind on a ilund sumwhere be- 
twixt Noth Karliny & Yoorup, kut off from 
food & fire &so4th, with nobuddy to tawk to 
but a Chessypeek watter dog & a Noo York 
Eepiskopul preecher! The one (1) with the 
moast hare was the best kompany. When I 
exprest a nede of sumthing hot with a skwirt 
of bugjoose into it he wood grin & wiggul 
his tale; but the preecher only groned & ras- 
seld in spirrit. When the nigger come with 
the bote, he brung a littel preecaushunerry 
ithot, & I past it too the preecher. He sais, 
“Ain't this a speshul provvydunse?” & I toald 
him, “No, it’s anuther brand, but it hits the 
rite spot.” ; 

I see that the Prezzydent has sined the 
migertoary bird law, whitch is app to maik 
trubbel awl arownd. What is the fun of 
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poaking abowt with a gun if you are not 
aloud to shoot bloo Js, robbins & hi-hoalers? 
When a man is owt after shoar birds, is it 
reezonabel to expekt him to knoe a pluvver 
or yallerleg from uther speeshys befoar he 
piks over the fethers & feels their annytomi- 
kel strukcher? I coodent—onnist Injun. A 
troo spoatsman will refrane from shooting if 
in dowt—but hoo is looking for dowts when 
the birds are flopping around over the de- 
koys? But that idee of a inspekter & 
two hundred (200) men running loose in 
eech deestrikt & erning their sallery by 
pulling peepul that don’t want to be pulld 
—it maiks me wish that I wassent a 
demmykrat, or had votid for T Rosevelt. 
Teddy knoes the plezher of plumsenter shots 
on awl creeters that run or fly or uther wize 
git there eli. He don’t drink likker in pub- 
lik & I never heerd of his betting his sox 
on a bobtale flush in a poaker gaim, but in 
sum wais he has got Woodroe skind a (1) 
mile as a staitsman & all arownd spoart. 

Sar An, hoo is mi wife (& prowd of the 
fakt), has rit a contrybooshun to yore rifel 
deepartmint, but I am not inklosing saim 
herewith. I bot her a noo shirt waste to git 
the Eddytur owt of this skraipe, but if you 
don’t kut owt the rifel tawk heer with she 
is app to bi a postij stamp & send it withowt 
mi nollij. Sar An sais she is better kwally- 
fide to rite than sum uthers, for she knoes 
less abowt the subjikt. The onlie rifel she 
ever fired was a muzzel loder that shot, & it 
kikt her sholder bak till her shiffong nekti 
stood parrylell to her bak boan—kompared 
with whitch she sais awl the gotes & bares 
them felloes rite abowt got off reel eezy. 
Her feemail lojik figgers that soft-noaze bul- 
lits are for soft-noaze gaim, & that the passel 
poast ott to doo away with express lodes & 
express shok. She argoos that tall men 
shood bi guns with a hi trajekterry, and 
that the gun with the moast drop will drop 
the moast gaim. Moarover Sar An sais 
rifelmen mite save theirselves a site of 
trubbel by hitting big gaim betwixt the ize, 
whitch she wood invarybully try to doo. If 
the Eddytur will tellygraff for the hull articul 
we will send saim by next male. 

P. S. There is a nigger oister man heer 
hoo knu me by mi pikchur in the grate reelij- 
us maggyzeen. I vizzit him evry day & 
never eet less than foar (4) duzzen on ise. 
Also a lady hoo once kontribbyted a poim to 
a Noo York papur, whitch was reeturned 
with thanx. She has got the thanx yet, & 
sais she looks on me & Sar An as litterrerry 
kinfokes. It is plezzunt to meet such peepul 
—espeshully as the oisters are free grattis. 

Yores trulie, 
Unxet Dav. 














Dansinger Manhattanensis 
Ev. Note: The aim of these stories is to 
bring the reader into more direct contact 


with the surroundings of certain of the 
familiar denizens of FIELD AND STREAM—to 
lead him into the city with all of its fascin- 
ating variety of scene and action. Through 
narrow street and spacious avenue he may 
make the acquaintance and feel one of, rather 
than an intruder upon, the creatures in their 
native haunts. 

From evening until the “wee sma’ hours,” 
silently treading the “great white way,” he 
gets wise to the ways of the literati that in- 
fest the dank and humid rhetorical jungles 
abounding in the Official Organ’s preserves. 

For the above reasons the customary scien- 
tific classification and technical description 
are omitted in this instance. 


The Trail of the Prowling Dansinger 

Slowly the mighty orb of day receded 
towards the horizon. The asphalt pavements 
reflected the genial warmth of the pleasant 
spring day. Blue-coated minions of the law 
basked contentedly in convenient nooks and 
doorways. 

Lower and lower the sun retreated towards 
the Jersey marshes. A thousand brazen- 
throated sirens thrill with the message of re- 
lease from daily toil. 

Almost imperceptibly, at first, thin, strag- 
gling lines of toilers trickle forth from the 
factories and skyscrapers. The wavering 
lines suddenly steadied, they became like to 
rapid streams and then as rushing torrents. 
From elevators, from stairways, from side 
streets, the seething, writhing mass of the 
homeward-bound plunged into the main chan- 
nels of travel, and all lower Broadway be- 
came a mighty rushing river of humanity 


UNK 
IOGRAPHIES 


Life histories of the more ferocious 
fauna infesting Field and Stream. The 
data herein were acquired at great risk 
of life and limb by that intrepid faunal 
naturalist, S. Imple Bell, and only the 
most courageous of wild game photogra- 
phers were employed to obtain the excel- 
lent likeness which we print with each 
article. 


that flooded the tubes, the subways; sub- 
merged the surface cars, and mounted up- 
ward and flowed onward until it finally over- 
flowed the elevated, the ferries and the 
bridges. In the midst of this stream a dan- 
gerous, eddying current of hilariously honk- 
ing gasolene chariots swirled madly onward; 
and, ever and anon, the exhilarating clang of 
the ambulance gong infused new energy into 
those who recklessly breasted the raging 
flood in foolhardy attempts to cross the 
street. 

White-robed surgeons quickly gathered up 
the evening sacrificial offerings to the gods 
of haste, waste and worry, and bore them 
away to the experimental wards, where every 
method known to science was ably assisted 
by neophytes’ neglect in the effort to pro- 
long the agony of the helpless victims. 

And now the flood has spent its force; 
slowly it recedes, lower and lower it ebbs; 
at last it vanishes: a nerve-racking Manhat- 
tan silence pervades the deserted streets. 

From a thousand crystal shop-fronts myr- 
iads of glittering incandescents shed forth 
their cheery rays, and the garish arc-lights 
cast their white beams over torn-up paving 
and multitudinous piles of building material 

It is the hour of evening eats. From the 
crowded quarters of the East Side arise 
a numberless variety of odors of viands pe- 
culiar to this district. Among others the fes- 
tive limburger and the magnolious garlic 
freely add their aromatic ardor to the odor- 
iferous salute that greets and appals the 
stranger. 

In the luxurious Broadway restaurants the 
tingling of glasses, the subdued rattle of sil- 
verware, and the alleged music of the or- 
chestras are all clearly discernible in the 
occasional intermissions which occur in the 































sibilant annotations of the audible assimila- 
tors of soup. At countless bars the hoboes 
crowd in and vigorously assault the free 
lunch. And, even as in life in the wilds, there 
are some who go hungry. 

And now the electric signs flash out. Block 
after block for many (taxi) miles stretches 
the bewildering maze of dazzling streets, and 
as night advances it thrills with the unfath- 
omable romances that gender in a great city. 

Such are the sounds, scenes and scents 
that impress themselves upon the mind of the 
visitor. It is indeed an appropriate rendez- 
vous for the fabricators of true-to-nature 
stories of adventure. Herein lie the haunts 
of the lord of the literary hunters of fierce 
beasts, the greatest of all the spotters of 
cats, the Dansinger. 

The soft rays of a Welsbach fell quietly 
over the entrance to an exclusive café and, 
just inside where the artificial palms grew 
thickest, the sleek young Dansinger rumbled 
out an order for his hat in hoarse tones that 
sent the waiters flying. Ambition stirred 
within his breast and urged him out into the 
great city, where he might secure material 
jor thrilling tales of valorous deeds. 

On, past glittering theatres, by countless 
movies, through the narrow, gloomy aisles in 
front of building operations, among the rills 
and pools of Central Park, glided the sinewy 
“prowler of the night.” In the vicinity of 
the menagerie the great beast came to a sud- 
den stop, every sense alert. Hark! on the 
gentle breeze is borne the low growl of a 
jaguar. Ah, a great idea! 

Swiftly, exultingly wending his way to his 
lair, the crafty prowler unlimbered his trusty 
typewriter, and began a long, weird yarn. 
Quickly the clicking keys bore him over the 
blue Caribbean Sea. Up the river, through 
scenes of wondrous beauty, he presses on; 
then, landing, threads the thickets’ tangled 
mazes, until finally, in the midst of the fear- 
some forest, he faces the jungle terror and 
lays it low. 

Having related the particulars of the hunt, 
the literary Nimrod celebrates the occasion 
with a thrilling prose poem entitled “The 
Prowler of the Night,” which is a master- 
piece of the linguistic lithographer’s art—‘a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” In this 
panegyric brilliant-hued adjectives and gayly- 
colored adverbs rush in symphonious, scin- 
tillating sentences over the hard, rugged facts 
in the case—now swiftly they flash, now 
slowly glide, then, seemingly motionless, they 
lie in some placid paragraph for an instant, 
then cascade over the final thrill, and are at 
last lost in darkness. 

The sun had been shining for several 
hours when the cunning litterateur ceased 
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pounding the keys and gathered up the 
closely-written sheets. Carefully arranging 
them in order, he walked briskly down the 
street and turned into the main entrance to 
the home of the “Official Organ.” Cau- 
tiously he advanced into the inner sanctum, 
walked up behind the editor’s chair, and, 
reaching over that individual's head, placed 
the manuscript on the desk. The busy editor, 
supposing that it was some _ proof-sheet 
brought in by the devil, began reading the 
fatal document. The smooth, easy style 
clutched his attention; the apparent realness 
of the narrative seized his credulity in an un 
yielding grip, and with a sudden twist 
snapped his accustomed vigilance. 

For a short time the literary terror stood 
gloating over his helpless victim, then, turn- 
ing, he sauntered out along the street, a 
handsome, sleek, young litterateur, wearing 
an appearance of guileless innocence much 
at variance with his horrible work of the 
night But all hunters, nowadays, write 
well, and the Dansinger must do likewise; he 
had really entertained and instructed us 
after all. 

Heretofore, when his stories had been pub 
lished, the ferocious author had gone down 
to the Camp Fire Club, there to be con 
gratulated on his high honor achievements 
Sut this time it was not to be. 

Not for nothing had a dyspeptic iconoclast 
read the various Dansinger articles. A wire- 
less was seut to the cougar chief of the 
Sonoras. and a reply was duly received and 
turned over to the officials of the Camp Fire 
Club. 

That night as the Dansinger entered the 
Camp Fire Club he was impressed by the 
unwonted restraint among the members. On 
inquiring the reason he was told of the mes- 
sage. In clear, firm tones the secretary read 
the communication. It was as follows: 


“That yarn entitled ‘Fifty-three Days 
Among the Sonoras’ is all bunk. It should 
be ‘Fifty-three Days Among the Senoras.’ 

“(Signed) TAWNEY THE COUGAR.” 


There was a sonorous burst of derision, a 
wild, unearthly shriek of despair, and once 
more a nerve-racking Manhattan silence. 

S. ImpLe BELL, 
Fake Faunal Naturalist. 





Identified 


“Is that a man or a deer in that thicket?” 

“T guess it’s safe to call it a deer,” opined 
the guide. “If it had been a man he would 
have taken a shot at us by this time.”’— 
Washington Herald 
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Barnes Ceases Firing 


Though Mr. Stevenson’s letter in the No- 
vember issue supplies abundant room for re- 
joinder, there seems no reason for further 
continuing the friendly controversy born of 
Mr. Crossman’s hit-and-miss rhapsody over 
a new rifle. It has already lasted many 
months—probably longer than the enthu- 
siasm of those who purchased the arm in 
question. The gentlemen of the opposition 
have virtually agreed that its alleged lethal- 
ity depends wholly upon the high velocity 
and miraculous whirl of the projectile. Prob- 
ably later rifles will show a still smaller di- 
ameter of bore, still lighter bullet (with con- 
sequent decreased striking energy), and a 
lot more velocity and twist, with correspond- 
ing inaccuracy. All strings are off, boys. Go 
to it! 

It chances, however, that one paragraph 
in Mr. Stevenson’s communication may not, 
in common courtesy, be passed over without 
comment. Mr. Stevenson concedes that 
Barnes may justly be called a rifleman of 
experience. I desire, right now, to express 
my gratitude for the compliment. Upon sec- 
ond thought I underscore the “right now,” 
because acknowledgment of his kindness will 
read better here than a few lines farther 
along. Mr. Stevenson bases his favorable 
opinion upon the evidence of a writer who 
admits seeing Barnes kill three consecutive 
flying quail with a .45-90 rifle. Barnes killed 
quail—Crossman slaughtered a Catalina goat. 
Put her there, Eddie, we are brother riflemen 
of class and standing! But—whoa there !— 
we've straddled a stump! That quail story 
was according to Askins, and consequently 
we must expect inaccuracies due to failing 
memory and the improbability of finding cor- 
roborative statistics in rifle catalogues. Tri- 
fling errata, certainly, but the interest of 
Mr. Askins’ work never suffers by their elim- 
ination. 

Permit me to enumerate: 

It- wasn’t behind the cabin that Barnes 
killed those three quail. 

The number is incorrectly given. 

Barnes didn’t kill ’em with a .45-90, 
There wasn’t a .45-90 in camp. 
Conceding that Mr. Askins once saw three 
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flying quail killed with consecutive shots— 
whether with rifle or shotgun—it is easy to 
understand how minor incidentals such as 
locality and the identity of the shooter might 
have been forgotten in admiration of the 
achievement. It wasn’t Barnes, because— 

There were no quail back of the cabin. 

Mr. Askins wasn’t there. 

Neither was Barnes. 

Messrs. Askins and Barnes were never 
within handshaking dstance in their lives. 

Outside of these few trifling details Mr. 
Asking’ recollections of the three-quail inci- 
dent are wholly correct and as it happened. 
Barnes is glad that Mr. Askins spoke up in 
meetin’, because his prompt kindliness has 
given Barnes standing as a rifleman—which 
he couldn’t corral on the strength of forty 
years’ practical experience with grooved bar- 
rels, ancient and modern, and betwixes. Ex- 
cuse this grin, but I’m plumb tickled. 

Bryson City, N. C. S. D. Barnes. 


Restoring a Rusty Rifle Barrel 


FIELD AND STREAM, 
New York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I have a .22 cal. Stevens pistol and the 
bore has gotten rusty from neglect. I want 
to know whether I can have same re-bored 
to take the .25 cal. rim fire cartridge and 
where I can have it done. If you can give 
me any information along this line, I will 
appreciate it. I have written the Stevens 
people and the only reply they gave me was 
that they did not re-bore barrels and offer- 
ing to sell me a new barrel for same. 

Enclosed find stamped self-addressed en- 
velope for reply. I would also appreciate 
the name of someone who does repair work 
on reels. 

Yours very truly, 
Burton Proctor. 


It will cost you as much to have it re- 
bored and rifled as to get a new barrel. 
Your barrel is probably in better condition 
than you imagine. See Whelen’s directions 
for restoring a rusty barrel in “Rifle Fal- 
lacies,” November Fietp ano Stream —ED 



















































A Reliable Lead Solvent 


BAKER, OreE.. Oct. 30, 1913. 


Editor, Fittp AND 

In your last number I read with great in- 
terest the article by Lieut. Whelen on the 
rifles. It 


STREAM : 


accuracy of our sporting was 
what I had looked for for a long time. 
In the course of his remarks Lieut. 


Whelen says there has been no reliable lead 


solvent found yet. So perhaps my _ small 
experience will not come amiss. 

The most obstinate cases of leading I 
have ever seen in rifles were easily and 


surely dealt with by the use of plain vine- 
gar, the cider variety. 

Stuff up the breech of the barrel and pour 
in the vinegar. Soon the action of the fluid 
on the lead, burnt powder, etc., will cause 
the compound to foam out of the muzzle as 
if boiling. 

When the first application loses its ef- 
fect, pour it out of the barrel and repeat the 
cose. 

Be VERY CAREFUL To pry the barrel, as if 
any of the vinegar remains it will rust the 
bore of the gun. I have taken solid tubes 
of lead from a rifle treated in this manner 
without injury to the barrel. 

Another way published by D. W. King in 
the Western Field some years ago is as 
follows: 

Place in the breech a blank cartridge well 
steased with a wad of soap in the mouth 
of the shell. Then pour a little water in 
the barrel, and fire the gun in the air. The 
lead will be removed without damage to the 
barrel, as the compression of the water 
seems to strip the foreign substances from 
the rifling. 

A good brass brush will work wonders 
also. 

Hoping this will prove useful, I am 

Yours truly, 
D. WiccINs. 

2134 Grove Street 





Making a Cartridge Collection 
Cynwyp, Pa., Oct. 21, 1913. 
Editor, FieLp AND STREAM: 

I am making a collection of cartridges. 
This, although it sounds queer, I assure you 
Is very interesting I read FIELD AND STREAM 
regularly and am very interested in it. I 
judge that you are brought into contact, 
more or less, with big game hunters and 
other sportsmen. I wonder if I could secure 
any cartridges through you? If the owners 
of rifles wish to sell their cartridges I will 
willingly pay. I only want one of each kind. 


The Sportsman’s World 
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By this | mean that a W. R. A. is different 
from a U. M. C. or other make, and a soft- 
nosed is different from a steel jacket, and 
that each make and kind of point is a sep- 
arate kind to me. 

Hoping to hear favorably, I am, 

Yours truly, RicHarp Hatcu. 
Box 300, Cynwyd, Pa. 





That Over-and-Under Gun 
Editor, Firtp AND STREAM: 

Sir: W. Baden-Powell's article on “Over 
and Under” built guns is very interesting 
A number of gun clubs are now equipped 
with traps to throw “incomers,” and I won- 
dered how large a blue-rock target would 
have to be, so that the edge of it would 
be visible on each side of the gun muzzle 
when the aim was elevated sufficiently to 
cover the birds. This aim would also apply 
on “straight-away.” sharply rising birds. 

The outside diameter of my trap-gun is 
% of an inch at the muzzle, with 30-inch 
barrel when aiming. The distance from eye 
to muzzle is 37 inches. That gives a tri- 
angle with a base M-M’ of % of an inch. 
With an altitude E-S of 37 inches what would 
be the base line T-T’ of a similar triangle 
with an altitude (E S’) of 40 yards. 

That would be the width of the area of 
obscured vision on a straight-away, sharply 
rising bird. 

Reduce all figures to a common denomi 
nator of eighths of an inch. That gives us— 





7+-296—T T’+11520—272.4 or inches. 


8 8 8 8 


34.05 








To be able to see the edge of a blue-rock 
on each side of the gun muzzle at 40 yards 
the target TT’ would have to be more than 
34.05 inches in diameter. 

Let us figure incomers to be shot at 20 
yards range. That would make E S’ = 60 
feet or 720 inches, or 5760 eighths. 

We now have— 


7+296—TT’+5760=136.2 eighths or 
inches. 


17.025 


What is the spread of wings of a canvas- 
back duck? I don’t mean when he is dead 
and the wings spread to their greatest ca- 
pacity, but as he flies. How much spread 
has a cock grouse as he “busts” up out of a 
thicket? I am afraid our American game 
birds will have to grow some in order to 
look like the bird in Baden-Powell’s illus- 
tration. 


Roreson L. Law 
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Field and Stream Trophy Cup 

In order to encourage and promote a 
keener interest in trap shooting, rifle shoot- 
ing, casting, etc.. FIELD AND STREAM is ready 
to put up one of these handsome trophy 
cups for any club or organization for any 
weekly or special tournament. The details, 
etc., with regard to arranging for one of 
these cups can be had by writing to the 
“Tournament Department” of FIELD AND 
STREAM. 


Rifle Firing from Any Position 


Editor, FieLp AND STREAM: 

Will you please place this in your shotgun 
and rifle column. 

Do the manufacturers of lever action guns 
claim that their respective actions will per- 
form their proper functions at all points of 
the compass in throwing the cartridge out 
of the gun, i. e., the gun to lie on its side, 
barrel to one side instead of on top as in 
shooting, or the barrel to lie on the bottom 
upside down Now this is a point not as yet 
spoken of in the discussion of the rifle. 

Many a man has clogged his rifle but 
failed to do it again. He did not know how 
it happened. 

Do some of our best known American- 
made rifles depend on gravity to work some 
of the parts of the action? As well as the 
movement of the finger lever by the hand to 
work the action in loading and unloading? 

Just take down your guns and try it— 
they need oiling. 


Field and Stream 





London Oil Finish 
ALDERSHOT, ONTARIO, 
CANADA, Jan. 8, 1913 


My Dear Sir: 

For two years now I’ve been reading your 
notes on rifles, etc., in FIELD AND STREAM, 
and Outer’s Book. to both of which I’m a 
regular subscriber, and your articles got me 
going, like many others, too, I fancy. I’ve 
also restocked a .30 1906 Springfheld, 6 M-M 
U. S. Navy Lee, a .22 Stevens, .40-72 Win- 
chester, and now a .20 G. Ithaca which will 
get the most beautiful colored and grained 
walnut I ever saw. I succeeded in obtaining 
choice wood from a large walnut near home, 
and you may be sure I’ve had some work 
on above gurs, pleasant work, too 

I finished Epringfield oil finish, and at 
1912 fall hunt that stock got rain on it a few 
times, result, the wood fibres or pores opened 
up, making it rough to touch; water spots 
disfigured it, too, and it was an eyesore and 
disappointment. I had to go all over it, 
using many hours’ labor, and believe [’ll 
have to resort to varnish. I’m appealing to 
you to see if you can kindly give me some 
information as to how I can still use oil 
finish (I used best grade superior linseed), 
and yet be free of rain spoiling my work. 
I give it up, and trust you can help me. 
I’ve a grand 12 G. Greener and it’s a lovely 
dull oil finish, and rain doesn’t affect it. Per- 
haps its what some U. S. gunmakers call 
“London Oil” finish; how’s it done? Since 
November 21, 1912, I’ve been three times 
asking Outing Publishing Company, New 
York, for your new book “Gunsmithing for 
the Amateur,” and they fail to send it. I’ve 
got three stocks awaiting treatment, and 
can’t wait any longer for the book, hoping 
it may enlighten me. Now sir, failing this, 
can you find time to write me and accept my 
deep appreciation for same. I’m_ highly 
pleased with my Springfield, but unfortu- 
nately failed to test its killing effects on 
game. I had a chance at a deer, but let my 
friend, who never had seen a wild deer, have 
the shot, and it pleased me mightily to see 
him get it, too. I'll get my turn next fall 
Go =. 

I trust you can keep your valued pen 
a-going for I for one am eager for more of 
your good notes. Thanking you, 

Sincerely, 
W. R. GRINER. 


























A Preachment 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 31, 1913. 
Editor, FreLp AND STREAM: 

To the best of my memory I have ap- 
peared in print several times, stating that 
bullets at high speed were more deadly than 
those at low speed; that weight had little to 
do with the question, and that diameter had 
little, likewise. In Fietp AND STREAM for 
November appears such striking proof of the 
truth of this theory that I ask leave to quote 
therefrom, said proof appearing in an article 
by Mr. J. F. R. Scott, and very much misla- 
beled “The Springfield on Moose.” 

I state that it is mislabeled for the reason 
that the gentlemen in question, apparentiv 
very much not acquainted with the Spring- 
field, despite their statements, proceeded to 
saddle such gun with soft-point, 190-gr. bul- 
lets with a velocity of about 2,150, and no 
more the regular Springfield ammunition 
than would be cast-lead, gas-check bullets, 
sometimes used for short-range target-prac- 
tice. I desire to point out that it is possible 
to fire sofa-pillows out of a coast-defense 
gun, but that it is no test of the gun with its 
normal ammunition, nor would it be fair to 
label said test “The Coast Defense Gun on 
Sand Pipers,” if such happened to be the 
target for the pillows. 

In short, the gentlemen referred to carried 
Springfields with loads equivalent to those 
for the .303 Savage, and I apprehend, there- 
fore, that the article should have been labeled 
“The Springfield with .303 Loads on Moose.” 
The normal Springfield cartridge uses a 150- 
gr. spitzer bullet at the velocity of 2,700 foot- 
seconds. The game-killing cartridge uses 
bullets of the same weight and velocity and 
shape, but fitted with an umbrella-collapsing 
point when made by the U. M. C. Co. and 
with a soft point when made by the Peters 
Cartridge Co. These are horses of quite a 
different color from the slow coach 190-gr. 
projectile. 

Thus handicapped, said gentlemen sought 
the meese in their very lair. 

One of the unfortunate meese was re- 
ceiver-general for nine shots, fired in a bad 

light, and no discredit to the marksman. 
Evidence proved that he was hit several 
times, as they found blood, and meese are 
not subject to nose-bleed. They did not 
gather this one in. 

The next one stopped to a bullet in the 
spinal cord, which proves nothing. 

Another insisted on having two shots or 
else not staying with the party. 

The last, a king-pin, insisted on having 
eight shots before he condescended to notice 
the marksman. Later he died. 


The Sportsman’s World 
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A sermon is not necessary. No more strik- 
ing example of the inefficiency of low veloc- 
ity soft-point bullets of inadequate power 
could be had. This is the reason I refuse tu 
treat of such missiles of the vintage of 1895 
when I write for publication, and this is the 
reason | refuse to carry such things as the 
30 :30. 

I print herewith page from the game book 
of Mr. Stewart Edward White, a record 
made as the game was shot in Africa, and 
taken just as the record runs, typical of the 
185 head of game White killed with the 
Springfield—and Springfield ammunition 
He took over the 190-gr. soft-point stuff re- 
ferred to, and used by Mr. Scott—and aban- 
doned it for the service spitzer stuff in one 
week. Note the difference in the records, 
then ponder. 

1. Chamber’s Reedbuck, 30 yards, shot in 
paunch, went 20 yards. 

2. Tommy, 150 yards, killed in tracks. 

3. Jackson Hartebeeste, 250 yards, high 
shoulder, killed in tracks. (A large beast, 
and very hard to kill.) 

4. Toramy, 350 yards, chest scraped, then 
through body with second shot. 

5. Oribi, 225 yards, facing me, chest shot, 
dropped in tracks. 


6. Grant’s Gazelle, 298 yards, shoulder, 
dropped in tracks. 
7. Hyena, 225 yards, high shoulder, 


dropped in tracks. 

8. Oribi, 90 yards, side chest shot, killed at 
once. 

9. Zebra, 198 yards, high shoulder, killed 
at once. 

10. Oryx, 286 yards, 
yards, fell dead. 

And so on, page after page, beast after 
beast dropping to one shot each. 

Epwarp C. CrossMAN. 


shoulder, ran 100 





The Velocity of Shot 


FigELD AND STREAM Pus. Co., 
456 4th Avenue, New York City. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I am a constant reader of your magazine 
and, if possible, would like to have you, in 
the near future, inform me through your 
magazine regarding the velocity of the dif- 
ferent sizes of shot with various loads of 
powder. If there is any book wherein I can 


obtain this information kindly advise me of 
the fact. 
Wishing you continued success, I am, 
Truly yours, 
H. C. VAuseE. 
Average velocity of shot, all guages, 900- 
1,000 feet a second.—Ep. 
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Stories of the. Record Large Mouth Bass and Weakfish—1912 


Fourth Grand Prize, 1912—Large-Mouth 
Bass 

WON BY HERMAN A. SHATZ, NEW YORK CITY 

Weight—s pounds and 1 ounce. 

Length—22% inches. 

Girth—18 inches. 

Where caught—Budd's Lake, N. J 

Rod—Bristol steel. 

Reel—Takapart. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Live frog. 

My Ejight-Pound Bass 
BY HERMAN A. SHATZ 

My good friend, Emil Papert, is a fine 
fisherman, but somewhat of a pessimist. 
li fish don’t bite when he thinks they ought 
to, he is very much inclined to ascribe his 
lack of success to the fact that there are 
not any fish to bite. It was in this frame 
of mind that he wrote me from the Forest 
House, Budd’s Lake, N. J., last July, saying 
that I must have taken from the lake all 
the bass contained therein during my pre- 





ceding sojourn there, or else this species had 
been endowed with wings and had taken 
themselves off to the deep woods—or some 
other remote point. 

“I am taking plenty of pickerel,” he said; 
“in fact, if 1 hadn’t come for bass on your 
sayso, I would be having excellent sport. 
As it is, I don’t want pickerel, I want bass. 
Hadn’t you better run up here and show 
me where they are?” 

Notwithstanding the covert sneer contained 
in the last sentence, I decided to take my 
friend at his word, and so on Thursday, 
August 1st, last Summer, I boarded the 
train to join him. He met me at the station, 
a sarcastic smile wreathing his face, and 
greeted me as follows: 

“Come on, Herman, there are about a 
million bass out here waiting for you and 
they decline to be caught by anybody else.’ 

I replied, smilingly, that it was all right 
about that, we would wait around until about 
four o’clock in order that the “big-mouths 
might enjoy a few additional hours of peace 














and liberty. 
ingly. 


Emil smiled rather discourag- 
I overlooked that, suggesting that 


in the interim we go out and get a few frogs. 


About four o’clock we went down to old 
Jake Allen’s dock, engaged one of his boats 
and rowed out toward the lily patches at 
the head of the lake. My mood was as 
optimistic as Emil’s was dubious. I said, 
“Say, Emil, I have been catching quite a few 
bass here in the past few years (business 
of laughing by Emil), but I have never 
caught a real giant. If I get a big one this 
season I am going to have it mounted.” 

“Better get a gold frame for it. too,” was 
Emil’s comment. 

Well, we got up near the lily pads and 

began casting along the edge. We cast for 
full two hours without a rise, Emil in the 
meantime laughing like a farmer at a bur- 
lesque show. His mirth really became an- 
noying, especially when he supplemented it 
with statements to the effect that it was too 
bad about the heavy load of bass I had 
to carry home and all that sort of rot. | 
had begun to recognize the bitter fact that 
the laughs as well as the drinks that night 
would be on me, but, still persistent, I de- 
termined to essay one more cast. It was 
a long one; the line whistled out over the 
water, the frog landed among the lily pads, 
and the next instant there was a splash. 
The bass had struck and struck hard. 
This is not the main story, so I won’t waste 
time in describing the struggles we had with 
him; suffice to say, we landed and, later, 
weighed him. I found he was a six-pounder 
—the biggest bass I had ever caught up to 
that time. Of course, I was full of glee, 
and announced my intention of keeping the 
resolution | had made when we set out— 
of having the fish mounted. We kept him 
in the live-box and the next morning I 
arose, filled with impatience, while Emil, 
who had been jostled out of doubts by the 
events of the preceding day, was quite as 
enthusiastic as I was. He lost nothing of 
his ardent mood when I informed him that 
this time I would row and let him do the 
casting. Notwithstanding his jibes of the 
day before, I hoped he would land some- 
thing that would make my catch of the day 
before look like a minnow. 

Finally we reached the lily pads and Emil 
began casting. He cast and cast and cast, 
and while he was thus engaged I thought 
I might as well have my rod and line ready 
for an emergency, and thus prepared them, 
while Emil continued his fruitless efforts 
to get a strike. Eventually his stock of pa- 
tience began to peter out once more; he 
became sarcastic again. 


The Sportsman’s World 




















8-LB. AND 
BASS 


HERMAN A. 
6-LB. 


SCHATZ WITH 
BUDD LAKE 


“Herman,” he said, “why don’t you take 
me to that spot where you keep all your big 
bass ?” 

Oh, I “got” him perfectly; he meant to 
say that my catch of yesterday was mere 
chance. Emil can be awfully sarcastic when 
he wishes. At the time there was a good 
wind blowing from astern and | dropped 
the oars and let the boat drift. I seized 
the rod, remarking to my friend that in 
this instance two cooks would be better 
than one. 

“Emil,” I added, “do you see that rock 
over there by the bunch of pads—a bit over 
to the left? Well, I hauled four bass out 
of there in one evening last year.” Emil 
snickered, whereupon I made a cast, saying 
as I did so that I would show him exactly 
where the spot was. 





“IT want to be shown,” replied Emil, 
“but I’d rather see the bass than the 
spot. I ig 

What more he was about to say will 


never be known, for as the frog hit the 
water there came a splash that distinctly 
resembled a miniature submarine explosion, 
and I caught a flashing picture of a fish 
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making a clean breach of the tiny waves. 
My first thought was I had missed the bass, 
or, rather, that Mr. Bass had missed Mr. 
Frog. So I let the line out loose and then 
gave it a little jerk, having felt a slight 
strain. There was no yield at all; my first 
thought was that the hook had become caught 
among the rocks. The next instant, how- 
ever, I knew better, for the bass, hook in 
mouth, jumped clean and then made’ for 
the shore. I knew, of course, that it was 
no ordinary fish I had hooked and Emil 
knew it, too. We were wild with excite- 
ment—Emil especially so. My fear was that 
he would get tangled among the lily pads— 
the fish I mean—so I gave him a tight line. 
The bass changed his course and made 
straight for the middle of the lake, passing 
directly under our boat. Emil, yelling or- 
ders, finally became so excited that he let 
his rod fall, so that it hung out over the 
port bow. I knew there was only one thing 
to do and that was to keep the line clear 
of the boat. 

So, putting the end of my rod straight 
down into the water, I walked along the 
side of the boat, the idea being to clear 
the line. I did everything very nicely until 
I came to Emil’s rod. This I had to reach 
with my hand and pull out of the way. 
Then, making my way past the bow, I had 
the line free. Mr. Bass, meanwhile, was 
streaking it for the middle of the lake, mak- 
ing the reel spin, and suddenly to my sur- 
prise he jumped clear out of the water and 
remained poised above it as though standing 
on his tail and shook his head like a bull- 
dog, trying with maddened fury to shake 
the hook from his mouth. Then for the 
first time I realized what an immense fish I 
had hooked. Emil did, too, and his series 
of orders and entreaties and adjurations 
came in an ever-increasing torrent. 

And so the fight went on. The bass duck- 
ing this way and that, jumping out of the 
water, flailing his full length on the surface, 
twisting and turning, all in an ineffectual 
effort to make his escape. It was a fight 
I shall remember as long as I live. Of 
the details ending in my pulling the fish 
up to the side of the boat, I was too ex- 
cited to recall. I can only say that after 
twenty minutes constant struggle I got him 
alongside of the boat while Emil netted him 
and then we made for the shore. 

We solemnly placed the fish on Jake Allen’s 
scales and found that he weighed eight 
pounds and one ounce. Old Jake looked 


at him for a moment with staring eyes and 
then this old fisherman and guide shook his 
head. 
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“There ain’t no such bass as big as that 
in this lake,” he said. “I have been here 
for over thirty-five years and never scen 
one catched as big as that. I think you 
must have brought him from another Jake.” 
All of which goes to show that there are 
other doubters and pessimists in the world 
besides my friend Emil. 


Fourth Grand Prize—Weakfish 

WON BY CHARLES K. SAVAGE, ALLENHURST, N. J. 
Weight—8 pounds 3% 
Length—34 inches. 
Girth—14 inches. 
Where caught—Off Allenhurst, N. J. 
Rod—Bethabara. 
Reel—Atlantic Free Spool. 
Line—Kiffe No. 18 Alta. 
Lure—Metal trolling squid. 


ounces 


How I Caught My Prize Weakfish 
BY CHARLES K. SAVAGE 

Daybreak, Friday morning, August 23, 
1912, was one of the clearest we had dur- 
ing that month of fine days, but with just 
a few small fleecy clouds way out on the 
Eastern horizon, which, though the day had 
broken clear and beautiful, told plainly that 
there would be more than enough wind 
before night. It may be best to state here 
that, while I am by no means superstitious, 
I am always glad to see a fair, clear sunrise 
on a Friday, as that day of the week has 
been the one on which I have always had 
the best fishing. 

Nine o'clock found us out on the seabass 
banks, about a mile and a quarter off the 
Jersey shore, at Allenhurst, pulling in a small 
seabass every once in a while, but without 
any great excitement. The morning’s fish- 
ing had been fair, so we put ashore about 
twelve o’clock for lunch, with the under- 
standing that we would meet at the boat 
about 1.30 and try our luck again. This 
time we didn’t go out far, as the wind was 
blowing very hard from the West, and we 
didn’t want to row against it any farther 
than was necessary, so we dropped anchor 
about half a mile from the shore and com- 
menced fishing. The fish were biting excep- 
tionally well and were running much larger 
than in the morning, but there were no 
“weaks” in sight. 

Whether my jinx was along or not I do 
not know, but all the seabass, blackfish 
and flounders took hold of the other lines, 
and only the dogfish, searobins and skates 
fell to my lot; but, as the saying goes, “every 
dog has his day,” and the kind fates took 
pity on us and sent a school of weakfish 

















about a mile away to the Northeast No 
sooner did we sight them than up 
came the anchor and we headed for the 
school. 

It might be advisable to tell a little about 
the outfit I was using. Some fishermen, 
especially those used to fishing for fresh- 
water game fish, advocate the use of the 
lightest possible outfit, practically the same 
as they use in fresh water. While this 
may be practicable in a bay, or when you 
are fishing in shallow water with a light 
sinker and bait, it is absolutely impossibie 
to obtain any satisfactory results from the 
such tackle while fishing in deep 
ocean water, or when “jigging” weakfish or 
bluefish with a heavy squid as bait. About 
a month before the eventful day about which 
| am now writing, Stanley Babbitt, my 
brother and | were off Elberon at the wreck 
known as “The Pliny,” just outside of 
the surf line, fishing for blackfish and cun- 
ners, with which the place abounds, when 
we sighted a school of weakfish outside of 
us, and went out after them with the tackle 
we were using for blackfish. I was using 
an 8'-foot, split bamboo, fresh-water rod, 
weighing a trifle under 8 ounces, a light 
reel holding 20 yards of No. 6 line and a 
metal squid as bait. I found it absolutely 
impossible to securely hook the fish, as 
the pole was so light that “jigging” the 4%4- 
oz. squid would bend it to the breaking point, 
and the moment a fish struck the bait, I 
would either have to give a lot of slack 
or break the pole. The rod I am now using 
is a regulation Bethabara surf-casting stick, 
with a 31-inch spring butt, making the pole 
a trifle over 8 feet in length. I had the 
pole turned out by Seger, the well-known 
rod-maker, but did the finishing of it my- 
self; the butt is one of Nicholl’s spring 
butts, which I covered with split bamboo 
to keep it from warping when casting an 
extra heavy surf lead. The reel is an At- 
lantic free spool, made by Abbie & Imbrie 
The line is one of H. H. Kiffe’s regular 
18-thread Alta brand, and the lure a block- 
tin trolling squid. 

Now for the deed. I left off where we 
had put out for the school of fish in the 
distance. Stanley Babbitt was busy putting 
squids on our lines and sharpening and shin- 
ing them, so I took the oars and with the 
wind helping the boat along, soon made 
short work of the distance separating us 
from the coveted fish. Stanley, standing 
up in the bow of the boat, made a long 
cast and reeled in quickly, but with no re- 
sult; the man in the stern did likewise, with 
the Same result, and then it was my turn. 
Standing up and bracing my knees against 
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Stories of the Taking of the Record Fish 








8-LB. 312-02. 
CHARLES K. 


WEAKFISH, CAUGHT BY 
SAVAGE 


the seat so as not to lose my balance and 
fall overboard, I made a vicious cast. Thirty, 
forty, fifty yards the squid traveled with 
unabated force, when, suddenly becoming 
tang'ed, the line snarled and the squid fell 
into the water with a great splash. “Hey, 
mister! They do come back,” was the sym- 
pathy I received from the man in the stern, 
with something equally appropriate from 
the man in the bow. Thanking them for 
the condolences, I unravelled the snarl and 
commenced to reel in. Suddenly the line 
stopped coming in and felt as if a heavy 
weight were attached to it. Thinking that 
I might have caught on bottom, I gave it 
a slow, steady pull, endeavoring to get it 
loose. Something started to run with it 
as if the weight had suddenly come to life, 
and before I could do anything, the reel 
handle was spinning around like the fly- 
wheel on a speed motor, and commenced to 
take the skin off my knuckles. In a moment 
I managed to stop the rush of the fish, and 
was having advice hurled at my head, how 
to play the big “dogfish,” for such I was 
informed I had hooked. Under the boat 
he started, but I managed to stop him, be- 
fore he had done any damage, by giving him 
the butt. Back and forth along the side 
of the boat he bought, sometimes giving me 
a chance to get back a little, and then tak- 
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ing all I had recovered and more besides 
Thus we fought for about ten or fifteen 
minutes, until at last I managed to get him 
around the stern of the boat, where I had 
more chance to play him, as up to this time 
I had~ been fighting him while reeling in 
with my left hand. He headed straight 
out to sea, as if wanting to follow his 
mates, but feeling the hook extra hard, 
as I gave him the whole spring of the pole, 
he broke water for the only time during the 
struggle; as beautiful a sight as I ever saw; 
coming completely out of water on the rush, 
and shaking himself trying to get rid of 
the hook, he made a rainbow curve and 
landed head first in the water. A few min- 
utes’ more fight and he was tired out, so, 
getting him in nearer the boat, I put my 
fingers in his gills and drew him into the 
boat, letting out a triumphant yell as I 
did so, and frightening every fish within 
a mile of us. The moment I got my wind 
back we started after the fast-disappearing 
school of fish, but jig as we would, we could 
not get another strike. When I got home 
we weighed and measured the fish. He 
weighed 8 pounds 3% ounces, was 14 inches 
in girth and 34 inches long. 

Some people say that ocean fishing is too 
tame for them, and has not enough variety. 
BUT! When anybody says that to you 
again, be sure and ask him where he did 
his ocean fishing; if he says from the surf, 
tell him that he wants to try fishing from 
a surf boat before he condemns the sport, 
not that I mean to slight the surf-fishing, 
but because you have more range, and can 
get more variety of fish and much larger 
ones from a boat than you can from the 
shore. Never will you find the variety of 
game fish in any lake or river that you will 
find in the Atlantic Ocean a couple of miles 
off the Jersey coast. I have seen tuna, 70 
to 100 in a school, within a stone’s throw 
of the boat, and on one occasion my brother 
and I got in a school of small tuna, weigh- 
ing anywhere from 20 to 100 pounds, about 
one-quarter of a mile off Allenhurst, and 
were so close to them that we could touch 
them with an oar. And remember also 
that these fish grow to 800 and 900 pounds; 


only last Spring one was caught in the 
Elberon pound nets weighing over 800 
pounds. 


While there is a great deal more I would 
like to say about ocean fishing as a sport, 
I will not take the valuable space, but shall 
close, thanking the Fiezp ANp Stream, the 
best all-around sporting magazine published, 
and wishing them success such as they have 
never known heretofore. 


Field and Stream 








Sixth Grand Prize—Large-Mouth Black 
Bass, Southern Division—1912 


WON BY JOHN W. PERKINS, AUGUSTA, GA. 
Weight—934 pounds. 

Length—26 inches. 

Girth—17 inches. 

Where—Carmichael’s Pond, Augusta, Ga 
Rod used—Bristol steel casting rod. 
Reel—Shakespeare Ideal level winder reel. 
Line—Abbey & Imbrie Lake Shore Line. 
Lure—The Expert Wooden Minnow. 


Landing a “Man-Size” Bass 
BY JOHN W. PERKINS 

I don’t believe any living man can accu- 
rately describe how it feels to land a “man- 
size” black bass. It is certainly beyond the 
literary limit of a fellow who has earned 
his “hog and hominy” for the past twenty- 
five years as a railroad engineer. [I can 
find nothing in the “Standard Railroad 
Rules” that will help me to write a fish 
story. 

Carmichael’s has been a fishing pond for 
a great many years, and some mighty big 
bass have been caught in it, and I might add 
right here some powerful big poker hands 
have also been held on the premises. Most 
of the large fish have been caught witli 
casting outfits, but the holders of the big 
poker hands will not tell what kind of bait 
they used. 

Bill Morris was in the boat with me when 
I caught the big one. It was at his sug- 
gestion that I plumped my minnow along- 
side of an old stump and for a moment | 
thought the stump had jumped up and 
grabbed my bait. The way that fish acted 
was scandalous. He tried every known way 
to get separated from that hook and ther 
introduced several new stunts. He then 
tried backing away for a while, but Bill 
worked the boat out in the open water and 
then it was “me and the fish.” He charged 
up and down the run of the creek like he 
thought the sheriff was after him, but | 
finally eased him up to the boat and put 
four good, reliable fingers into his gills and 
lifted him over the side. He was sure some 
fish, and when he opened up his face to smile, 
it was like looking down into a joint of 
stove-pipe painted red on the inside. 

Doc Perkins was out on the bank and 
saw the struggle. He was actually so over- 
come that Bill thought he was going to 
have a fit, and when Bill thinks a fit 1s 
due, the agitated person wants to get ready 
right quick to absorb about three gills of 
liquor. Doc took the medicine and so did 
Bill. 








November 8th only. 


Brook Trout—July Class Leaders 
Moses R. Cooper, 7 Ibs. 1 oz. 
Dr. Albert F. Griffiths, 6 Ibs. 4 oz 
R. A. Worstall, 5% Ibs. 
Dr. Albert I. Griffiths, 5 Ibs. 
Leader for Grand Prize—Brook Trout 
Moses R. Cooper, 7 Ibs. 1 oz. 


Winners in Rainbow Trout Class 


First Prize—C. F. Nugent, 14 Ibs. 2 oz., length 
304% in., girth 19% in. Caught in Bighole River, 
Mont. Bristol rod, Vom Hofe reel, Cuttyhunk No. 
¥ line, live minnow. 

Second Prize—Maude H. Reed, 13 Ibs., length 33 
in., girth 18 in. Caught in Williamson iver, 
Klamath Lake, Ore. Montagne 6 oz. rod, Liberty 
reel, Frost Kelso 6 thread line, Wilson spoon. 

Third Prize—H. W. Peterson, 12 Ibs. 15 oz., 
length 33 in., girth 16% in. Caught in Pelican Bay, 
Klamath Lake, Ore. 5 oz. Bassell fly rod, Climax 
reel, Kingfisher line, paar No. 5 copper spoon. 

Fourth Prize—C. E. Graham, 12 lbs. 5 oz., length 
33% in., girth 16% in. Caught in Kalama River, 
Ore. Bristol rod, Martin reel, Jamison No. 4 line, 
Saimon eggs , 

Fifth Prize—H. W. Poole, 12 lbs., length 30 in., 
girth 164% in. Caught in Upper Klamath Take, Ore. 
6 oz. split bamboo rod, homemade, Yawman & Erbe 
automatic reel, Pennell size D line, Skinner spoen. 

Si ixth Prize- Jack Derville, 11 lbs. 13 oz., length 
30 in., girth 17% in, Caught in Bighole River, 
Mont. N. Y. Club 7 oz. rod, Y. & E. automatic reel, 
No. 6 silk line, Pearl Wobbier No. 10. 

Ladies’ Special Prize—Won by Maude H. Reed. 


IVinners in Brown Trout Class 

First Prize—B. R. Webb, 9 Ibs. 1 0z., length 26 
in., girth 163 a in. Caught in Gunnison River, Colo. 
Montagne rod, Featherlight reel, Ideal line, No. 8 

ova hm: 1 

,_ Sees ond Prize O. Wygant, 7% Ibs., length 27 

, Birth 13 in, é ane in Kinnickinnic River, Wis. 

Bristol 5% oz. rod, Martin Automatic reel, King- 
fisher line, No. 14 Beaver Kill fly 

Third Prize—Dr. William P. Abbott, 6% Ibs., 
length 2634 in., girth 18% in. Caught in Baptism 
River, Minn. Montagne City rod, Vom Hofe reel, 
Kingfisher line, McGinty fly. 

Fourth Prize—R. B. ayes, 6% Ibs., length 233 
in., girth 14% in. Caught at Cranberry Lake, N. 
Jay A. Rickard 5% oz. fly rod, Kelso Auto reel, 
Kingfisher line, home-tied fly on No. 6 hook. 


Lake Trout Winners will be published in 
January Issue 
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LEADERS AND WINNERS IN THE 1913 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


There are cases where the affidavits received do not fulfill the requirements of 
this contest owing to the fact that the length, girth, or the kind of tackle the fish were 
caught with are omitted, and where there may be a doubt regarding the species of the 
fish, all of which necessitates correspondence. Rather than omit these records from 
this 1ssue the names and weights are published, but this does not mean that they 
have been passed on by the judges except where the actual winners are announced 
The list of winners published herewith has been compiled from affidavits received up to 





Lake Trout Leaders 


Clinton R. Tallcott, 22% Ibs 
‘Herbert W. nae apy 20 lbs. 3 02 
E. M. Douglas, 19% Ibs 

C. W. Naylor. 19 lbs. 2 0z 

David W. O’Neil, Jr., 18 Ibs 

H. C. Skinner, 17 lbs. 


Landlocked Salmon Winners 
Tie for First Prize. 

First Prize—A. G. Lindsay, 14% Ibs., length 31% 
in., girth 17% in. Caught in Sebago Lake, Me. 
Bristol steel rod, Hendryx reel, fine copper wire 
line, Herringbone phantom. 

First Prize—Rev. Edwin A. White, 14 Ibs. 4 
0z., ~—_ 31% in., girth 19 in. Caught in Belgrade 
Lakes, Frost’s Steel Vine 5% oz. split bamboo 
rod, Frost reel, Frost Kelso No. 6 bass casting line, 
smelt on single hook and leader. 

Second Prize—James es Dow, 12 Ibs. 8 oz., length 
33 in., girth 17 in. Caught in Little Averill Lake, 
Vt. Lancewood rod, Kosmic No. 830 reel, oil silk 
treiies line, minnow. 

Third Prize—Rev. E. A. White, 10 Ibs. 10 oz., 
length 29% in., girth 17% in. Caught at Belgrade 
Lakes, Me. Burtis fly rod, Kelso reel, Kelso line, 
live smelt. 

Fourth Prize—Dr. Albert F. Griffiths, 10 Ibs., 
length 283% in., girth 16 in. Caught at Pierce 
Pond, Me. Leonard 5 oz. rod, Mills reel, Mills fly 
line, Hardy’s salmon fly No. 6. 

Fifth Prize—Col. John Caswell, 9 Ibs., length 
27% in., girth 16% in. Caught at Rangeley Lake, 
Me. Bristol rod, 1. Vom Hofe reel, Hardy Bros. 
silk line, minnow on 3/0 single hook. 


Small-Mouth Bass—August Class Leaders 
Chas. Marin, 8 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Oswald Von Lengerke, 6 lbs 
Jesse F. Heath, 6 lbs. 
Herman J. Altman, 5% lbs. 

Leader for Grand Prize Small-Mouth Bass 
Chas. Marin, 8 lbs. 8 oz. 

Leader for Ladies’ Prize Small-Mouth Bass 
Pearl A. T. Miller, 5 Ibs., 3 oz. 

Small-M outh Bass Caught on a Fly—Leaders 


Marshall E. Humphrey, 4 Ibs. 14 0z 
J. Edward Orr, 4 ths. 3 02 
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Northern Large-Mouth Bass—August 
Leaders 


James G. Decker, 9 Ibs. 2 oz. 
H. B. White, 8% lbs. 
Wm. S. Horner, 7 lbs 3 oz. 
Wm. E. Bayles, 7 lbs. 


Leader for Grand Prize—Northern Large- 


Mouth Bass 
James G. Decker, 9 Ibs. 2 oz. 


Southern Large-Mouth Bass—Class C 
Leaders 


A. M. Agelasto, Jr., 10% Ibs. 
W. E. Gray, 10 Ibs. 4 oz. 

L. M. Kibler, 9 lbs. 4 oz. 

A.M. Agelasto, Jr., 9 Ibs. 4 oz. 


Leader for Grand Prize—Southern Large- 
Mouth Bass 


T. W. Clyborne, 133% Ibs. 
Large-Mouth Bass Caught on a Fly—Leaders 


S. W. Ritter, 7 Ibs. 11% oz. 
S. C. Hayden, 6 lbs. 10 oz. 


Leader for Ladies’ Prize—Large-Mouth 
Bass, Northern 


Mrs. S. C. Hayden, 5 lbs. 12 oz. 


Leader for Ladies’ Prize—Large-Mouth 
Bass, Southern 


Mrs. Laura Heddon, 12% Ibs. 
Pike Leaders 

Willard F. Greig, 30 lbs. 6 oz. 

Charles T. Ink, 21% Ibs. 

Roy Palmer, 21% Ibs. 

B. M. Higginson, 21 Ibs. 


Leader for Ladies’ Prize—Pike 
Mrs. A. G. Fales, 91% lbs. 
Muscallonge Leaders 


Dr. Geo. E. Brambel, 47 lbs. 3 oz. 
Geo. A. Renaud, 46 lbs. 

John Eggert, 42 Ibs. 

T. T. Root, 41 Ibs. 


Leader for Ladies’ Prize—Muscallonge 
Nellie D. Sammis, 35 Ibs. 


Juvenile Class Entries 


Geo. S. Munson, 13 Ib. lake trout. 

Jack Pitcher, 11% Ib. pike. 

R. R. Torrey, 8 lb. 4 oz, rainbow trout. 
Maud Bignell, 6 lb. pike. 

N. Wernecke, 5 lb. large-mouth bass. 

Jack Pitcher, 434 lb large-mouth bass. 

P. J. Senalles, 4 lb. small-mouth bass. 

J. J. Bach, 3 lb. 15 oz. large-mouth bass. 
R. Hastings, 3 lb. 11 oz. large-mouth bass. 
Paul Heckman, 2 Ib. 8 oz. rainbow trout. 
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Leaders in Salt-Water Classes 
Bluefish 
Harry C. Naylor, 16 lbs. 
Frederic W. Becker, 12% lbs. 
Viola H. Deane, 7 lbs. 
Hugh N. West, 534 lbs. 
Weakfish 
F. W. Townsend, 11% lbs. 
Walter E. Sawyer, 934 lbs. 
Charles Knebel Savage, 9 lbs. 4 oz. 
Walter E. Sawyer, 9 Ibs. 1 oz. 
Striped Bass 
Charles B. Church, 73 Ibs. 
Edw. E. Davis, 58 lbs. 8 oz. 
Frank Henes, 55 Ibs. 
J. G. Applegate, 51 lbs. 9 oz. 
Channel Bass 
Dr. R. Johnson Held, 48 Ibs. 
R. M. Helfenstein, 4714 lbs. 
Jos. H. Lyon, 44 Ibs. 3 oz. 
Harry C. Cameron, 47 lbs. 
Atlantic Tuna 
J. K. L. Ross, 580 Ibs. 
Pacific Tuna 
No entries. 
Tarpon 
W. Ashby Jones, 7 ft. 2 in. 
Charles W. Ogden, 7 ft. 
W. A. Jones, 7 ft. 
H. E. Converse, 6 ft. 11 in. 





Thanks 

In the last six months we have received 
more complimentary letters from our sub- 
scribers than we have ever before in the 
history of the magazine. 

It would be impossible to answer all these 
good letters and thank our readers and sub- 
scribers for their interest in the magazine 
and the nice things they are saying about it. 
While it would be impossible to answer them 
all, we do not want our friends to think they 
are not appreciated, because they are—they 
help us to make the magazine better; they 
offer invaluable suggestions with regard to 
the kind of articles our readers want and 
the kind they don’t want, and we do want 
to acknowledge here, in the pages of the 
magazine, our appreciation for their inter- 
est, and for their valuable suggestions and 
the encouragement that goes with them. 

So please don’t think just because you do 
not receive a reply that the good things you 
say are not appreciated. We want our read- 
ers and subscribers to be behind the maga- 
zine, to offer any suggestions that come to 
their mind, as we are endeavoring to make 
every issue of the magazine better than the 
last ‘one. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


These great artists come to your 
home Christmas with the Victrola 


You can search the whole world over and not 
find another gift that will bring so much = 
to every member of the family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the 
world will gladly play any music you 
wish to hear and demonstrate to you the 
wonderful Victor-Victrola. 

Victors $10 to $100. Victrolas $15 to $200. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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35-LB. BARRACOUTA CAUGHT IN BISCAYNE 
BAY, FLA. 


Barracouta Fishing 
BY R. H. FOSTER 


Barracouta fishing offers plenty of real 
sport and excitement to all fishermen. They 
run in size up to 6 feet in length, and a 
large one will weigh 50 pounds. 

They are usually caught by trolling from 
a power boat. The tackle consists of three 
iarge hooks on a 6-foot wire lead, light 
sinker, and extra stout line. A half of a 
fresh mullet is generally used for bait. 

The barracouta takes the bait on the run 
and then starts his fight. Back and forth, 
up out of the water, he rushes, violently 
shaking his head. Unless a taut line is kept 
he will often succeed in getting free of the 
hook. 

He is an ugly appearing fish with large 
teeth looking almost like dog teeth. The 
flesh is seldom used for eating, being too 
coarse. Woe to him who is bitten by this 
fish. Blood poisoning and loss of arm or 
leg will surely follow. 

The barracouta showed in the photograph 
was caught in Biscayne Bay, Florida. He 
measured about 4% feet in length, weighing 
35 pounds. The other party is holding a 
string of “grunts” which make splendid pan 
fish. 


Field and Stream 


Mere Power to Our Pen 
FIELD AND STREAM. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I am enclosing you $2.75 renewing my 
subscription to your paper, as I am anxious 
to have one of the Stopple kits advertised 
in your October issue. 

I enjoy and look forward for every num- 
ber of Fie_tp aNp StrEAM, and the good 
work you are doing in protecting the game 
of America. The fight that was made for 
the fur seal was great. I wish I could help 
in lots of these things, and do every chance 
I get. 

Thanking you for the good you and your 
paper are doing. I remain yours for more 
forest, fish and game. 

Prescott, Oregon 

C. E. GRAHAM 

Epitor’s Note—Every one of our sub 
scribers can help in this work. The larger 
following we have, the more work we can 
do. We want to line up every sportsman 
who feels as Mr. Graham does, and we want 
cur readers and subscribers to help us line 
them up. We want them to be subscribers 
to FIELD AND STREAM. When a question of 
game protection comes up in any particular 
part of the country, we want a force large 
enough in that part of the country to write 


‘to their Congressman or work among their 


friends to get them to help in this work as 
well. The larger this army grows, the more 
game protection we are going to have. If 
every one of our readers who want to help 
in this work would simply interest one of 
their friends to become a subscriber to FIELD 
AND STREAM it wouldn’t mean much work 
for each one, but it would mean an enor- 
mous addition to the force behind the game 
protection work we are doing. Get busy 
and join this army; pick out one sportsman 
among your friends whom you know to be 
the right kind and get him to subscribe to 
FIELD AND STREAM. We would be glad to 
have them take advantage of any of the of- 
fers we are making our regular subscribers 
What we want are men who are interested 
in forest, fish and game protection. This 1s 
the way you can help 
Hooks Not Needed 

It was about the middle of summer. 

I was fishing in a pond. My brother hav- 
ing lost his hook, tied a minnow on his line 
through the gills and cast it out. Pretty 
soon he felt a tug on his line and he waited 
awhile, and then gave a quick jerk of his 
rod and landed Mr. Pickerel. He was about 
a foot long. Epwarp J. DANFORTH. 

East Jaffrey, N. H. 
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WINCHESTER 





HAMMERLESS REPEATING SHOTGUN 


16 GAUGE 


This is not a new and untried gun. It is only 
a new gauge of the popular Winchester Model 1912 
—the strongest, safest and most perfect repeating 
shotgun ever made. Sportsmen who buy this gun, 
therefore, run no chance of being disappointed. 


LIGHT BUT STRONG: The 16 gauge is light—weigh- 
ing only about six pounds. It has surpassing strength, because 
the barrel, receiver and working parts, except the springs, are 
made of Nickel steel. Its Nickel steel construction, solid 
breech, and its cross-bolt trigger lock make it one of the safest 
guns ever designed. 


EASY ACTING, STRONG SHOOTING: This gun has 
a smooth and easy action, and its shooting qualities are such 
as to please the most critical shooter. Sportsmen who have 
hesitated to lay aside their 12 gauge guns for a ‘‘20,’’ but 
favor a smaller gun than the former, will find the 16 gauge 
just what they have been looking for. 


SPECIFICATIONS: The standard 16 gauge has 
a 26-inch Nickel steel barrel, chambered for 2 9-16 inch 
shells; length over all 44) inches; plain walnut pistol 
grip stock and action slide handle; length of stock 1354 
inches, drop at comb 1 7-16 inches, drop at heel 2 7-16 
inches; rubber butt plate; weight about 6 pounds; 
6 shots. List price $30.00. 





Circular fully describing this gun 
sent upon request by the makers, the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


TRADE MARK 








pMarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Horrible Example 

We publish herewith the records of two 
large-mouth black bass caught by Mr. A. L. 
Cashwell, of Clermont, Fla. The affidavits 
for these two fish came in too late to be en- 
tered in Class B for Southern Large-Mouth 
Bass, and all the consolation we can offer 
Mr. Cashwell is that both fish would have 
taken prizes if they had been entered on 
time. 

Eleven pounds 13 ounces, large-mouth bass, 
length 30% inches, girth 2034 inches. Caught 
August 14, 1913, in Lake Nellie, Fla., with 
Bristol steel rod, Heddon reel, Wexford silk 
line and a home-made surface bait. 

Nine pounds 14 ounces, large-mouth bass, 
length 27% inches, girth 18 inches. Caught, 
August 10 in Lake Nellie, Fla., with Bristol 
rod, Heddon reel, Wexford silk line and 
Heddon bait. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

A month or two ago we tried a little ex- 
periment of getting up a selection of four 
premium offers which we sent out in the 
mail to those of our subscribers whose 
subscriptions expired with the November 
issue, Offering these premiums with a re- 
newal of their subscription for the coming 
year. 

These offers proved so popular and so 
many of our old subscribers took advantage 
of them that we have decided to reprint this 
entire circular in this issue, giving all of our 
subscribers an opportunity to take advantage 
of these offers. 

Even though you may not be going into 
the woods until next spring, you will certain- 
ly want some of these things to complete 
your outfit and even though your -subscrip- 
tion does not expire for two or three months, 
you can take advantage of these offers by 
writing us what month your subscription ex- 
pires with and stating that you want it cx- 
tended from that date. 

Just at this time you will no doubt be 
wondering what you are going to give as a 
Christmas remembrance to your old guide, 
who helped you catch your record fish or who 
guided you on your hunting trip last fall. 
What would please him more than a year’s 
subscription to FIELD AND STREAM and one 
of these kook-kits or camp lamps? Why not 
take advantage of one of these offers which 
includes two subscriptions, keeping one for 
yourself and sending him the other one with 
the premium that goes with it? He will 
remember you for the next year, as he will 
get a copy of FIELD AND STREAM each month 
to remind him. 


Field and Stream 





A Good Prize Fishing Contest Suggestion 
Mr. E. F. Warner, Publisher, 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

Dear Sir: I believe you are desirous of 
doing everything possible to make the condi- 
tions of your contest as fair as can be, 
and I want to call your attention to the fact 
that the present northern and southern di- 
vision arrangement for large-mouth bass is 
eminently unfair to contestants who fish in 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, etc. For in- 
stance, a man in Delaware, just south of 
the Mason and Dixon line, comes into com- 
petition with the persons who fish in Florida, 
where it is quite well known that the large- 
mouth bass are frequently caught from 11 
to 14 or 15 pounds, and no fish of this size, 
I believe, are caught north of that line. Thus, 
a man in Philadelphia catching an 8-pound 
bass would be practically certain of winning 
a prize, probably first prize, and the man 
25 miles farther south, as in my case, would 
probably get no prize at all. The line of 
division should not be an arbitrary line, such 
as it is now, but should be nearer to the 
territory where the very large bass are fre- 
quently caught. 

I would suggest the Virginia-Carolina line, 
or the line separating South Carolina and 
Georgia from the territory north thereof, 
all of which is respectfully submitted for 
your consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
W. S. Gavan. 

Wilmington, Del. 


{Editor’s Note—The above letter offers 
an interesting suggestion in connection with 
our Prize Fishing Contest for 1914. After 
submitting the same to the judges in this 
contest, it has been decided that we will ac- 
cept this suggestion, and that in the 1914 
contest the line dividing the northern from 
the southern division in the large-mouth 
black bass class will be the northern bound- 
ary of North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma instead of the present Mason 
and Dixon line. See announcement for 1914 
contest in this issue for other changes.] 





That Rod 

GENTLEMEN: The Heddon Rod arrived 

O. K., for which please accept my thanks; 

but I wonder how you people can afford to 

send a magazine like FieLp AND STREAM for 

three months, including a rod with a repu- 

tation comparing with the best. All for $1. 

I wish Fietp AND STREAM and its publishers 
good luck. 

Yours very truly, 
Jos. G. Bgicm. 
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In every nook 
and corner of the 
world—in every country 


—you will find the 


“7 Stevens Rifles & 


Stevens Shotguns 


Why? Because they are made by experienced gunsmiths whose life 
work it is to see that every little bolt, every little part of a Stevens Arm is 
perfect before the complete Rifle or Gun leaves our factory doors. 

Stevens Rifles and Shotguns are the most attractive Christmas presents you can think 
of for Father, Son, Brother, Nephew or Friend—and don't forget yourself. It may be 
that your Father is racking his brains to think of some acceptable present to give 
you for Christmas. Wish for a Stevens and see that your wish comes true! 


Send today for our beautiful illustrated catalog describing in detail our 
complete line of Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 
Largest Makers Sporting Firearms in the World 
176 Main Street Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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FIELD 
STREAM’S 


Fourth Annual 


PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


FOR THE 


RECORD FISH CAUGHT IN 1914 








Preliminary Announcement 


The 1913 contest was sure a hummer! 
More contestants entered than ever before. 
The prizes and cups were more attractive, 
and the best anglers in the country sent in 
record fish. And you all know now about 
the 1912 contest. Weren't those stories 
simply great. All were good, and some were 
classics. You can’t tell us that the Fre.p 
AND STREAM Prize Fishing Contest has done 
nothing for angling in this country! It has 
done more to spread the knowledge of bait 
casting for black bass, emphasize the sports- 
manship of fly fishing, and inculcate sports- 
manship in the taking of trout, than any 
other feature of the angling world to-day. 

We propose the following changes for 
1914: The dividing line between the Northern 
and Southern divisions in the Large Mouth 
Black Bass Class will be, in 1914, the north- 
ern boundary of North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma, instead of the 
Mason & Dixon line. The reason for this 
change was that, outside of Florida and the 
Gulf States, practically no black bass have 
been landed that were materially larger than 
the biggest Northern bass. They all ran 
from seven to nine peunds. In Tennessee, 
Virginia, North Georgia and Kentucky these 
fish have no chance at all against the great 
bass of the subtropical waters of Florida 
and the Gulf States. At the same time any 
man residing near the new boundary can 
make a trip to Florida at little expense. As 
it is now, the fishermen residing in Virginia 
cannot hope to catch a bass large enough to 





win anything in the Southern Division, and 
must go many hundred miles in order to get 
into the country where the big fellows are. 
Moving the dividing line farther South 
makes it easier all around, and puts Virginia, 
Kentucky, etc., in the same class with the 
Northern Large Mouth Bass, which gives 
everyone a fair show. 

Wall-eyed Pike Class. We have decided 
to enter this popular fish in the contest. In 
the Middle States this is one of the principal 
game fish, and we feel that there will be 
many entries from residents of those locali- 
ties. ; 

Rainbow Trout. We will offer special 
honor prizes for rainbow trout caught on a 
fly, and leave the class still open to spinners 
and bait as at present. Unfortunately there 
are many localities in which the spinner 1s 
the only lure for rainbow trout. Neverthe- 
less, we believe in encouraging fly fishing for 
all species of the trout family, and will cer- 
tainly do honor to the man who can take a 
large rainbow on a fly in preference to batt. 

These specific changes will be shortly an- 
nounced in FIELD AND STREAM, together with 
a complete list of the new prizes for the big 
1914 contest. Don’t wait till you go fish- 
ing to get posted on the conditions, etc., but 
secure a copy of FIietp AND STREAM, read 
them over carefully, and, as a good many 
anglers do, tear them out of the magazine 
and put them in your tackle box—you Il have 
them then, together with an affidavit blank, 
in case you catch a prize winner. 
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SUGGESTIONS 














“Ye may walk, and — is no man shall 
wist whereabout ye 


~1ZAAK WALTON. 


This is just the Rod— 


For the man who wants to talk busi- 
ness without advertising the fact that 
he’s really “going fishing.” 

For the man who would like to com- 
bine a trip on horseback, or bicycle, 
with a little fishing on the side. 

For the busy man who travels with 
just a handbag. 
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The “Riverside” 
Coat-Pocket Steel Rods 


" The Riverside Coat-Pocket Steel Bait 

Rod is made of best quality tubular steel, 

Bait enameled black, and its length is 414 feet. 
Rod Its four joints are only 12 inches long. 


**FB” Its weight in bag, ready to carry in pocket 
or valise, is only 634 ounces. Price $3.00. 
Post Pai 
The Riv erside Coat-Pocket Fly Rod has 
Fly six joints (each 17% inches long) and de- 
Red 4 tachable handle. Makes a 9 ft. 8% oz. fly 
“Te rod fitted with “Snake” guides. Price 
$3.50. Post Paid. 
Or perhaps you prefer 


A Split Bamboo Coat-Pocket Rod 
f Hexagonal Split Bamboo, nickel plated 


mountings, reversible cork grip, fancy silk 
windings, German silver “Snake” guides, in 
Combi- {| cloth partition bag. Combines: 634 ft. 5% 
nation oz. Fly Rod, in six pieces and Reversible 
Baitand) Butt; 534 ft. 5 oz. Bait Rod in five pieces 
+ Ay and Reversible Butt. Length of joints 


only 12inches. Weight of all parts, packed 
in bag, ready to carry in pocket or valise, 
6 ounces. Price $4.00. Post Paid. 


When ordering specify ‘‘F B,’’ ‘‘F F,’’ or “‘F C’’ 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 
eaheivg Tackle Vato 


name Gite ore Hiokiirgns 


18 VESEY ST.. NEW YORK 
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Illustration of “Riverside” Steel Coat-Pocket Bait Kod. 
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OUTDOOR ODDITIES 





This department is devoted to curiosities in the outdoor world. and we will be glad 
to receive odd, or out of the ordinary photographs with descriptions from our readers, 
whom we will depend upon largely to make this department a success. 





Captured Alive 
A friend of mine and I were driving along 


a country road in New Brunswick one day, . 


and my friend’s dog was scouting along 
ahead, poking his nose into every clump of 
bushes by the wayside looking for trouble. 
He found it in the shape of a woodchuck 
which he drove out into the middle of the 
road, where a lively sparring match ensued. 
The dog was afraid of the woodchuck’s sharp 
front teeth, and kept just out of reach, run- 
ning ’round and ’round the ’chuck, who kept 
turning as on a pivot, always facing the 
enemy, chattering and snarling the while. 
We got out of the carriage and crept up to 
the scene of action with the lap-robe, hold- 
ing it out by the four corners, so we could 
drop it over the ’chuck and capture him alive 
The woodchuck was all unmindful of us as 
we crept up to him, dropped the lap-robe 
over him, scooped him up into it and tied the 
four corners. Our game was bagged. We 
carried him home and put him into a high 
wagon-box, where I photographed him. 
Likeness above. 


New York City. A. BLAND CALDER. 





Hiking Along with Bill Porpoise 

I took the above kodak picture on a recent 
trip from Tampico, Mexico, to Texas. The 
day was ideal and several times the porpoise 
gathered in schools under the bow of the 
ship. I counted as many as thirty at one 
time. They sped along in military form for 
miles with no apparent effort. Each one, 
at intervals, coming to the surface to blow, 
and now and then one seemed to have a 
playful spell and would go dashing from 
side to side, sometimes rolling completely 
over. The ones at the lower left of the pic- 
ture and deep down at the right are per- 
forming these antics. The two distinct ones 
have leaped mostly out of the water to blow. 











Notice their tails are horizontal instead of 
vertical, You can see the dim shadow of 
the bow of the ship and will understand that 
this picture was taken looking straight down. 
San Antonio, Texas. H. H. Jones. 





A Hen Partridge and Her Chick 
Here are two photographs of a hen part- 


ridge and one of her chicks. These photo- 
graphs were taken on the 1st of July last 
year, about one hundred miles east of here. 
I photographed the old bird myself, but the 
photograph of the young one was taken by 
one of the party who was with me. Both 


pictures were taken at from 6 to 10 feet. 
Owing to the bush being pretty heavy the 
photo of old bird did not come out well. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Puuip C. Locke. 
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URING the Christmas season—when guests are both nu- 
merous and unexpected —Club Cocktails lighten your 
duties as host, and lend their own rare excellence to your 

good hospitality. 

Club Cocktails are dependable. In the cheery bustle of the 
holidays even the best mixer may add too much bitters—not 
enough Vermouth. But with Club Cocktails—you simply strain 
through ice and serve the smoothest, richest, mellowest drink in 
the world. Club Cocktails are made of finest matured liquors. 
They are mixed accurately by measure —not by guesswork. 
And then they are aged in wood to attain the full flavor of the 
perfect blend. 


Be sure you have Club Cocktails—all kinds—for Yuletide cheer 


MANHATTAN — MARTINI — BRONX 
—all the popular kinds at your dealer’s 


G. F. Heublein & Brother Hartford—New York—London 
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Herewith is a photograph of a doe | 
snapped from the bow of a canoe at Mud 
Pond, Maine, this summer while on a canoe 
trip from Moosehead Lake down the Alla- 
gash and St. John Rivers. 

On entering the lake we at once noticed 
two deer, a buck and a doe, feeding on the 
lily pads at one end of the pond. We en- 
circled them, driving them out into deeper 
water, where | procured this picture. The 
buck soon escaped us, but after taking the 
photo I reached forward a bit and was able 
to grasp the doe by the ears so that she 
towed the craft some distance. The pic- 
ture cannot adequately enough describe the 
herculean efforts put forth by her to escape 
hands that meant no harm. 

Princeton, N J. T. GrLBert Best 











Catching Mullet 


The accompanying photo shows a novel 
way of catching mullet, which are used ex- 


tensively for bait. These fish abound in 
southern rivers, being found in great quan- 
tities in the Miami River, Miami, Fla. Even 
though very numerous it is very hard to 
catch them. They refuse to touch bait of 
any kind on a hook, and have to be caught 
with a cast net or by spearing them. 

A high bridge crosses the Miami River 
at a place where the mullet are thickest, 
and numbers of people can be seen spearing 
them. This takes considerable skill and speed. 

The photo shows a mullet just captured. 
Miami, Fla. R. H. Foster. 
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‘These are the weighing scales of the fa- 
mous Tuna Club at Avalon, Santa Catalina, 
Cal. Photo by Watts L. Richmond. 








ST. PAUL. 


FAKE PHOTO BY OSCAR ERICKSON, 
MINN. 
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LEARNED THE SECRET! 


The “feel” of quality and the ideal comfort of Cooper's 
“ Spring-Needle” Knit Underwear prompts that desire for 
the precise appointments of the person which distinguish 
the gentleman. Itistaking the matter of good clothes—care- 
ful dressing—at the start, when you wear Cooper's “Spring-Needle” Knit. 


The man who is interested in such things appreciates the threefold superiority of 
the original and genuine Cooper's and never chooses any other. 


(SOOPERS “i UNDERWEAR 


REG US PAT. OFF. 


{S ON EVERY 
a GENUINE . 


PRING-NEEDLE 
GARMENT 





Has a soft elastic texture found in no other underwear, which makes for perfect fit and a new comfort for 
you if you've never wom COOPER'S. The closed crotch (shown in cut) is a patented feature and insures 
satisfaction and comfort. We make the machines that make the goods, and own and control the patents. 
We are the originators of the “ Spring-Needle ” Knit fabric. That's worth remembering ! 
Cooper’s “ Spring-Needle” Knit Underwear is made in the hills of Vermont — there's light, 
fresh air and cleanliness in the making as well as the best, most improved machinery. Things there are 
done not only according to ideas but ideals, which is one great factor in placing this product, the origi- 
nal “ Spring-Needle ** Knit, far ahead of other underwear fabrics. A little care and you can get the 
genuine Cooper s, A\l] good dealers sell them and will recommend them. 
Union Suits, $1.50 to $5.00 per suit. Shirts and Drawers, $1.00 to $3.00 per garment. 
Union Suits are all made with the Patented Closed Crotch under Lic. 973200 issued Oct. 18, 1910. 





COOTRRE 


cunsen €% caorca 



























COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. Par der 16.1018 
A. J. COOPER, Pres. 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT BENNINGTON. VE. 
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Every sportsman or vacationist carries a 
camera with him into the woods; at any 
rate he should, for his failure to do so. may 
result in the lost opportunity to produce 
photographs of value, or at least to per- 
manently record the pleasures of the trip. 

Naturally the instruments best suited for 
such use are the folding pocket cameras, 
since they may be carried even by sportsmen 
traveling light, and yet are always available 
for almost instant action. Moreover, there 
are no bulky plateholders to add to the 
weight of his dunnage and to require some 
sort of dark room for their reloading. while 
enough films for several dozen exposures 
may be carried in the coat pocket. 

There is but one drawback to this class of 
instrument; since they are not equipped with 
a means of focusing accurately, the dis- 
tance to the object must be guessed at and 
the scale set accordingly. This is not al- 
ways an easy task, particularly when on 
water or in the dry atmosphere of the 
plains; with the “fast” lenses used on cam- 
eras of the highest grade the feat becomes 
even more difficult, since an error of a foot 
in estimating the distance of an object less 
than 25 feet away will result in throwing it 
out of focus. To overcome this difficulty the 
little device shown in the illustration has 
been placed upon the market; it is so small, 
however, that to fish it out of one’s pocket 
and put it in operation is a matter of mo- 















































Fitting a Range-Finder to Your Camera 
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menis—and sometimes, in this class of pho- 
tography, moments are precious. 

To avoid this it is possible to fix the 
“range-finder” to the camera in such a man- 
ner that it is at all times available, while 
completely out of the way when not wanted. 
It is necessary simply to file off the flange 
of the sighting tube until the dial will rest 
flush with the side of the camera; remove 
the small spring which holds the pointer, put 
the screw that formerly held the spring back 
in place, and insert the spring tube into a 
hole drilled into the camera to receive it— 
this hole should be carefully bored in order 
that it may not penetrate the side of the 
camera and allow light to enter and affect 
the film. If the drill should “slip” and the 
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HWitemye-Kyite Hunter's: 


Repeat Orders “~ 

















RE the true test of actual worth of a Rubber Leather Top Shoe. When hundreds 
of men, hardened to 40° below, order year after year—you may be certain they’re 
, getting in the “‘ Beacon Falls” a tried and true wear-resister. For 
tramping among traps, in snaggy undergrowth, on sharp ice, on 
treacherous, frosty rocks, for standing in water—in a score of such 
tests, the Leather Tops with the “‘Cross” stamped on the bottom 
are the brand to wear. 
HIGH QUALITY — Beacon Falls Rubber shoes 
have a nation-wide reputation. They ‘‘stand the 
racket’’ because honesty is cemented into every 
seam and sole. Only fresh, ‘‘live’’ new, 
¥ rubber issold. You get noold, stiff, ready- 


to-crack stuff. You shove your feet into 
snug, warm comfort every time you pull on 
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Bf b THE CROSS 


LEATHER TOP 
RUBBER SHOES 


WISCONSIN - This style has no MANITOBA—Warranted not to 
heel. Sole heavy rolled. Made crack or split. Nearly puncture- 


of tough rubber — fresh, new, 
p Henny Toe is ribbed. Tops of proof. Uppers ee ee 
chrome leather strongly sewed to fresh gum forced into heavy duck. 
uppers. Bellowstongue—rawhide Rolled soles. Rubber heel. 
laces. 10 inch shoe about $4.50 Chrome leather top. Rawhide 


at your dealer's. ‘Sherman’ jaceg Price for 10 inch, ebout 
is same shoe mith heel. 


7 Pp Price about $4.75. $4.50 at dealer's. 
If your dealer hasn’t them—write us his name and we'll supply 


you. Send for copy of booklet ‘‘D.” Tells about dozens of 
styles of footwear for outers, hunters, loggers and sportsman. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


_.. NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
106 Duane St. 309 W. Monroe St, 241 Congress St. 
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hole go clear through it will be necessary 
to plug it with putty or in some other man- 
ner; if the range-finder is then screwed to 
the side of the camera it will appear as in 
the illustration. 

In use the photographer sights through 
the tube upon the lowest point of the object 
to be photographed—provided it is upon the 
same level as his feet; if not sight on a 
point that is on that line, either above or 
below the base of the object, but in the same 
plane. The pointer will swing along the 
dial and indicate a number giving the dis- 
tance in feet—this according to the prin- 
ciples of trigonometry, if you are interested 
in that point, but with all calculations on 
your part eliminated. 

It is interesting to note, too, that this de- 
vice may be used as a plumb bob to indicate 
whether or not your camera is level when 
used for photographing some object con- 
taining straight lines which should be ren- 
dered as such. Thus, if the pointer hangs 
straight down and clears the dial on the in- 
side, your camera is perfectly level; if it 
does not, the point of error is shown by the 
direction of its inclination. 

If you want to be sure of a clear, sharp 
negative every time—independent of ex- 


posure troubles of course—you will find the 
few cents spent for an instrument of this 
sort a good investment. 














A Reformed Bowie Knife and a Buck Horn 

Handle for It 

BY L. W. SCHAKE 
How many readers of FIELD AND STREAM 
have a bowie knife with its long blade, cross 
hilt and thin handle? I had one and an 
awkward thing to handle and almost no 
good to clean a fish. The hilt always in the 
way if you want to grip it short and no 
purchase on the handle either. So I de- 
cided to change it. I could of course have 
thrown it away and bought another, but I 
like to do stunts like this and am passing 
it on to Fretp AND STREAM readers who 

may be similarly constituted. 


Field and Stream 


The old handle was removed by filing off 
one end of the rivets and driving them out; 
the hilt driven off by tapping it toward the 
handle end. Next another rivet hole was 
drilled with a breast drill through the blade 
at equal distance for the first. This was 
tough drilling as the blade was rather hard. 
The drill was sharpened three times before 
it was through. Turpentine was used for 
lubricating the drill as it cuts better than 
with oil in hard steel. 

I got a broken buck horn from a taxider- 
mist who had done some work for me, and 
cut off 4% inches from the butt end. A 
projecting prong was cut off close to the 
shaft. This piece was held in either hand 
in different ways to determine which was 
the most comfortable grip. A pencil mark 
was made along the top to show where it 
was to be split. The horn was then split 
with a hack saw having a coarse sharp 
blade and it cut quite freely. The two 
halves were planed with a small iron block 
plane, having a sharp blade and set fine 
until of proper grasp in the hand when the 
halves were held on either side of knife. 

The two pieces were then riveted tempo- 
rarily to the blade. Soft wire nails of %- 
inch diameter were used and \%-inch drill. 
Brass should be used for permanent rivets 
With a coarse file and hack saw the handle 
was shaped to fit the hand in every way. 
The hack saw, held at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, will rasp off horn better than file, as 
the teeth of the file fill up quickly. Finally 
the projecting end of the blade was cut off 
and filed rounding, the handle smoothed 
with finer file, and projections smoothed, 
leaving a knob to draw it out of the sheath. 

The sheath was made of sole leather and 
a wooden form about the shape of knife was 
made, the leather soaked in water, and, 
when quite pliable, formed around the form, 
held in place with small tacks until dry when 
it retains its shape. The belt loop was then 
riveted on. A piece 3/16-inch thick was cut 
about the shape of the edge of the blade, 
and %-inch wide and slightly beveled, and 
cemented in place with leather cement. The 
edges were then trimmed smoothly and %- 
inch holes cut through about 14-inch apart. 
A narrow strip of belt lace was laced 
through, starting on the bottom. In the last 
hole the end was crossed over and put under 
last loop before being drawn tight. The 
part at the handle was shaved thin at the 
laps and cemented, being also sewn for good 
measure. } 

The knife has been used quite a lot, and it 
is really a pleasure to use a knife that truly 
fits your hand. 











